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JUST PUBLISHED 


A Text-Book in General 
Zoology 





By HENRY R. LINVILLE, Head of the Department of Biology, 
~ Witt Clinton High School, New York City, and HENRY 
A. KELLY, Director of the Department of Biology and 
Nature Study, Ethical Culture School, New York City 





462 pages. lilustrated. List price, $1 50. 





N exposition of the science of zoblogy, presented with- 

out the interpolation of a laboratory guide. 
Four years spent in careful examination of the 
original sources have resulted in a book filled with 
valuable material. The authors, through their extended ser 
vice as teachers of biology in secondary schools, are well 
equipped for the task of writing a text-book designed, as this 
one is, chiefly for high-school use, although intended also to 

be available for elementary college classes. 

The structure, the physiology, and th® natural history of 
selected types of animals are described with accuracy and in 
language easily understood by young students. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to the insects and 
vertebrates, because young students are more familiar with 
these groups and so take greater interest in them. The less 
known, however, are treated with care, the different features 
of morphology, physiology, and relation to environment being 
maintained in gaod measure throughout. 


The book includes two bundred and thirty-three illustra- 
tions 
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expression, through actual productive work by 
the pupil. 
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29-A Beacon Street. 878 Wabash Ave. 
WHAT THEY SAY. 
Emerson: The first wealth is health. 


SUPERINTENDENT GILMAN C. FisHER, Danbury, 
Ct.: The poorest schools, the longest hours, and 
the fewest subjects of study commonly go together. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. L. ALLEN, Dalton, Mass. : 


If true progress is to be made, the pupils must do 
the work, the teachers the guiding. All true educa- 
tion is self-education. The great function of the 
teacher is to help the pupils to help themselves. 


ProFessor W. G. Hate, Chicago University: 
American colleges to-day nourish loafing and 
develop idlers. The students are allowed too free 
a rein in scholastic work and are permitted to en- 
courage a new conception of the university as a 
place of social and athletic activities, placing fun 
above study. The system has become too tolerant 
and the remedy lies in the elimination of the elec- 
tive course. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. L. Jones, West Chester, 
Pa.: Thetendency of the times is, more and 
more, to consider education a matter of great 
moment, and the time of the children in school too 
valuable to be taken for outside pleasure or work 
that is not absolutely necessary. Nearly all parents 
now believe that their children’s school duties are 
most important engagements, which must not be 
interfered with under any circumstances. 


Rosert ForesMAN: The teacher who is ever 
alert for definite methods, who recognizes the im- 
portance of thoroughness as a factor in the child’s 
education, must constantly remember that in study- 
ing the best in music we get the best quality of 
discipline and training. This is an axiom—is en- 
tirely self-evident; but there is a type of mind for 
which this must be said again and again in so many 
words. This type takes nothing for granted, gains 
nothing by suggestion and deduction. Whenever 
one emphasizes the matter of interest and the ques- 
tion of the best things for children as a basis of 
their study, this quality of thinker will bob up and 
tell you that somewhere in the child’s career he 
must bone down to hard work; that this idea of the 
child’s learning easily by reason of his interest in 
certain things is all wrong, that it tends to make 
him superficial and inexact, and that he himself 
learned by “hammering things out.” 











THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE.—(II.) 
BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


[A graduate of Harvard, 1856; a member of the board of 
overseers for the last twenty-four years. ] 


The gulf which divides the usual instructor from 
the average student is far more impassable now 
than it was in 1850—far less impress of individual 
mind on mind is possible. I bear witness it was 
little enough then, but now what room is therefor it 
at all ? The class is broken up and the course sub- 
stituted for it. The lecture has taken the place of 
the recitation. Except in certain limited courses 
and with individual students, the periodical exam- 
ination paper is the nearest approach to personal 
contact. The average student is merely one unit 
in an impersonal mass. Of the elective system I 
propose to speak presently ; in this connection it is 
merely necessary to say that, as now in use, it plays 
into the general.scheme, rounding out its imper- 
fections. It supplements its deficiencies. What is 
the result? 

Take the average boy of to-day—my son or 
yours; consider the college course open to him. 
He is now apt to go to Cambridge or New Haven, 
not from home influences, but from the preparatory 
school. So far my observation leads me to believe 
the change of system has been beneficial. The 
streets of our modern cities are not edifying as the 
place for resort of boys during the play hours, and 
home supervision has not tended to become more 
rigid or even wiser as the years have passed. The 
equalizing influence of the preparatory school is 
good, and it is good just to the degree in which 
supervision is constant and discipline wise in strict- 
ness. The contact between master and pupil is 
homelike and personal; the immature and the 
more mature rub against each other. The attrition © 
is unavoidable; its effect unconscious . 

And the boy suddenly goes to college! What 
greater change can be imagined? From an exist- 
ence subject to unceasing supervision he passes to 
one of extreme freedom; from daily contact with 
the more mature he becomes a lecture room unit; 
from a system of studies, carefully prescribed, he is 
invited to take his choice from a bewildering as- 
sortment of electives; in place of an intelligent 
guidance he is thrown roughly back on his own 
untutored judgment. Such a system I hold to be 
radically wrong, An outgrowth of something suit- 
able enough for an earlier and a simpler period, it 
is in no way adapted to modern conditions. Re- 
leased from the preparatory school, the boy is 
turned out, and left, so to speak, to browse around 
at his own sweet will; and this, too, at a period 
when his judgment is most immature, when he 
least understands himself or knows the world, 
when all the hard lessons of life are yet to be 
learned. 

Nor, according to my obs rvations, does th? 
small institution—the backwoods academy and the 
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fresh water eollege—offer a desirable alternative. 
Distinctly it does not solve'the problem; quite the 
reverse, it complicates it. If the -young man is to 
live in the city, is it quite wise to bring him up in 
the country’s .sweet seclusion? Moreover, the 
small college of to-day is larger than the Harvard 
of fifty years ago, and the same outgrown system 
is there in vogue. The possibilities of instruction 
are not so great; the educational contact of man on 
man among equals is less; and the great traditions 
and associations, so immensely valuable and appre- 
ciated in later life, are, comparatively speaking, 
absent. I may criticise the Harvard College of fifty 
years ago; | may point out its present shortcom- 
ings; but, none the less, a very solid satisfaction 
exists for me in the consciousness that I am a Har- 
vard man. There is a good deal in the tower 
stamp. 

I would, were it in my power, discontinue abso- 
lutely, and wholly break up, the traditional aca- 
demic system. Harvard College, save in name and 
continuity, should cease to exist. In place of it I 
would have a number of colleges, all independent, 
at the head of each of which should be a master— 
if you like, a president. Those colleges should be 
so limited in size that individuality would be not 
only possible, but a necessary part of the system. 
The master should know every student. Instruc- 
tors and students should constitute a large house- 
hold under several roofs and with common 
grounds—independence and individuality under 
suitable restrictions should be the underlying 
motive. The university with its elaborate machin- 
ery of instruction would then come into play to 
supplement college instruction. The university 
professors would teach; and the students of each 
college, under the supervision and by the advice of 
the master of the college, would select their courses. 
The system of general university electives would 
be combined with prescribed home courses in each 
individual college. The master would give tone and 
character to his college, and to each individual stu- 
dent in it. The final degree, bearing the name and 
seal of Harvard, would be conferred as the result of 
examinations in common, all the colleges compet- 
ing. 

The obstacles in the way of its realization, how- 
ever, loom large. Harvard is a growth—a growth 
of close upon three centuries. Its halls, its 
grounds, its location, its endowments, its organiza- 
tion, and, more and most of all, its traditions, are 
obstacles well nigh insurmountable. The addi- 
tional cost also of such a system as that outlined, 
though it would vary according to colleges, would, 
at lowest, be comparatively large. Each college 
would, it is true, establish its own tuition fee, as 
secondary scfiools now do, and thereby a great 
present defect would be removed; for Harvard now 
has one fee for all—rich or poor—a most inequi- 
table equality. Under an independent college sys- 
tem, at once elastic and individual, but culminating 
in a common and uniform result, anything and 
everything might be anticipated—the endowed and 
free college, the college with scholarships, the col- 
lege of moderate cost, or finally, the college of mil- 
lionaires. All, however, would be subject to the 
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supervision of the board of overseets, acting as the 
grand inquest of the university, and all would be 
judged by the common test, the conferring of the 
university degree. 

I have come to regard the elective system in its 
present form of development as an educational fad, 
and a very mischievous one. As such, I do not be- 
lieve in it; nor have I any faith in its outcome un- 
til, as an educational process, it has been recon- 
sidered and placed on a new basis, radically differ- 
ent from that now in use. I am quite well aware 
such a conclusion as that just expressed is at pres- 
ent hardly conceivable among educators, at least 
those in my immediate environment. It is in their 
eyes much as if doubt were expressed of the 
Copernican system, or the multiplication table was 
challenged; all the same, I doubt, and I challenge. 
I am here also to set forth the reason for the faith, 
or lack of faith, that is in me. 

In the fundamental idea of an elective system, 
that of individuality and the cultivation of aptitudes, 
I have firm faith, but that idea finds poor expres- 
sion through the system now in use, an expression, 
in my judgment, crude, ill-considered, thoroughly 
unscientific, and extremely mischievous.—Extract 
from Commencement Address at Columbia Uni- 
versity this year. 

NN ee 


BOARDS OF AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION. 
BY GEORGE M. WHITAKER, 


United States Department of Agriculture. 

Massachusetts annually appropriates for educa- 
tional purposes something like $75,000 to be ex- 
pended by agricultural organizations or boards. 
The board of education officially has nothing to 
do with this large appropriation for educational 
uses, although the secretary of the board is ex- 
officio one of the eighteen trustees of the state col- 
lege. Here is an expenditure of $35,000 for a state 
college, $13,000 for an agricultural experiment 
station, $3,600 for lectures, $17,000 for local educa- 
tional work given as a bounty or subsidy io the 
agricultural societies all over the state, and $6,000 
for printing and circulating educational literature. 

The educational fathers of the state, though tech- 
nically absolved from responsibility in the expendi- 
ture of this money, should take an interest in the 
educational movement which it represents, and the 
board of agriculture as well as the college trustees 
should seek the helpful co-operation of the educa- 
tional experts of the state. The two departments 
of the state government should be in close touch 
where their lines overlap or coincide. Such fellow- 
ship would be mutually helpful, make both depart- 
ments more serviceable, and would be an advantage 
to the state, which pays the expenses of both 
machines. 

But instead of co-operative efforts where there 
are common interests we find a condition of entire 
independence. Each department moves on its 
separate line oblivious of the other. Neither de- 
partment has any interest in or acquaintance with 
the other. The state educational authorities are 
never invited to attend state agricultural meetings 
and tell what advances education is making, in 
nature study and rural schools, though such topics 
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are frequently discussed at agricultural meetings. 
Such agricultural educational authorities as the 
president or members of thé faculty of ‘the \state 
college are never in evidence at educational meet- 
ings. The educational leaders know little or noth- 
ing about the work of the agricultural college, or of 
the farmers’ institutes, or of the trend of educa- 
tional sentiment and desires among the agricultural 
leaders. And the latter are equally ignorant of the 
drift of sentiment among educators regarding coun- 
try schools, nature studies, and other subjects where 
there is a mutual interest. Educational matters as 
they concern the country towns are frequently dis- 
cussed at. agricultural meetings by persons who 
know nothing about the subject, and sometimes 
the existing educational system is criticised for not 
doing something which has been an accomplished 
fact for years. 

Not many years since the state board of agricul- 
ture held a three-days’ public meeting at Westfield 
for lectures and discussions, and no one knew of 
the admirable work being done in that town in fit- 
ting teachers for country schools, or of the excel- 
lent material under the shadow of the hall where 
the meetings were held for a remarkably profitable 
session. Since then a series of meetings was held 
at Framingham, and one session was devoted to 
education, with a lecture by Professor Bailey of 
Cornell University, who told what is being done in 
the country schools in New York. A promiscuous 
discussion followed, which led Henry Whittemore 
of the Framingham normal school, who happened 
to be in the audience, to arise and say, among other 
things: “There is one thing I am sorry to see, and 
that is the almost utter ignorance of the farmers 
regarding the common school and what it is doing.” 
At the meeting of the board of agriculture last 
winter, nature studies being considered, a gentle- 
man of much prominence agriculturally asked the 
lecturer if he would introduce nature studies into 
the city schools. The questioner also stated that at 
a meeting of the commission on technical and in- 
dustrial education, a member of the commission, 
also a member of the board of agriculture, raised 
| the question whether nature studies should be in- 
troduced into city as well as country schools, for 
being state work it concerned all the schools. At 
| this well-attended meeting under the auspices of 
the board of agriculture no one else making the ex- 
| planation, I said that nature studies are already in 





the city schools, and in many instances a city pupil 
gets more of nature information than a country 
pupil. 

On the other hand, I wonder how many mem- 
bers of the board of education are aware that the 
board of agriculture is publishing a series of nature- 
study leaflets for the use of the schools, and that 
there is an increasing number of calls for these 
| from superintendents, teachers, and normal school 


pupils? How much are the state educational 
authorities helping on the distribution of these 
leaflets? 

\ll this is wrong, it seems to me. These two 


state boards ought to be in the most intimate rela- 


tions. Their secretaries ought to be in the same 
or grade, as regards breadth of view, pro- 
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gressive ideas, initiative ability, and executive force. 
They should be on close terms officially if not so- 
cially they shoul ‘consult fre for the good. 
of the country towns so far as any feature of rural 
education is concerned. And yet the chances are 
more than even that Secretaries Martin and Ells- 
worth do not even know each other by sight. I 
hazard this statement because I know'that a similar 
condition did exist not many years ago. 

In this lack of knowledge as to what is going on 
in their several departments, in this lack of co- 


. operation between the state boards of education 


and agriculture, Massachusetts is behind many 
other states. In other New England states one 
frequently reads of the state superintendent of edu- 
cation, or other educational official, being a speaker 
at a state agricultural meeting. Some states have 
joint meetings of the educational and agricultural 
forces. As I have been writing this | have re- 
ceived an agricultural report from the department 
at Washington, reporting such a meeting in Cali- 
fornia. It lasted for two days, during which over 
seven thousand people attended, and Editor Win- 
ship of Massachusetts was one of the speakers. 

Where is the fault? Primarily with the board of 
agriculture. From all the circumstances in the 
case it ought to take the initiative in getting the 
agricultural and educational forces closer together. 
Secondarily, with the board of education. It should 
now allow itself to be hampered by the false, fool- 
ish etiquette (?) which says that individuals should 
not speak till they have been “introduced,” as a 
result of which we frequently know of people who 
pass and repass for years without a sign of recog- 
nition, for lack of an introduction. 

What is the remedy? Let the board of agricul- 
ture put some of the educational authorities on the 
program for its winter meeting to tell what is 
actually being done in Massachusetts along lines of 
mutual interest, and to get the two boards ac- 
quainted with each other’s work. Let the agricul- 
tural board have more educational leaders on its 
list of institute speakers, and encourage local com- 
mittees to have an occasional nature study day or 
rural school day with a speaker who knows what he 
is talking about. The governor took a step in the 
right direction when he appointed Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright one of the trustees of the agricultural col- 
lege, thus greatly raising the calibre of the board, 
though it has many excellent members. I am ex- 
pecting advancement along this line as a result of 
the influence of the new president of the agricul- 
tural college, who is ex-officio a member of the 
board of agriculture. He is a broad-minded gentle- 
man of excellent ideas. He comes from the West, 
where things material as well as mental are on a 
large scale; he comes with an absence of narrow 
provincialism. His pleasant personality, his status 
as a man, his position as an intelligent educator 
will give him, I predict, a welcome to educational” 
circles, where he will be an assistance and an in- 
spiration toward forwarding or strengthening any- 
thing that will count for rural progress. 

And finally the board of education has a duty. 
It mustn’t stand in too dignified an attitude on the 
question of formal “introduction.” 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.— (XIL.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 

Thirdly, let us consider the fault of laziness. 
Laziness is sometimes due to physical causes. 
Nothing may be necessary but a change of diet, ex- 
ercise in the fresh air, etc., to cure the evil. Some- 
times it is the sign of a certain slow growth of the 
mind. There are fruits in the garden of the gods 
that ripen slowly, and these fruits are often not the 
least precious or the least beautiful when they 
finally have matured. Sir Isaac Newton’s mind was 
one of these slowly ripening fruits. In school he 
was regarded as a dullard, and his teachers had 
small hopes of him. Laziness, like other faults of 
character, sometimes disappears in the process of 
growth. Just as at a certain period in the life of a 
youth or maiden new faculties seem to develop, new 
passions arise, a new life begins to stir in the heart, 
so at a certain period qualities with which we had 
long been familiar disappear of themselves. We 
have very little light upon this subject, but the fact 
that a great transformation of character sometimes 
does take place in children without any perceptible 
cause is quite certain, and it may be offered as a 
comforting reflection to those parents who are 
over-anxious on account of the faults they detect in 
their children. But again, on the other hand, lazi- 
ness or untruthfulness or obstinacy may be a black 
streak, coming to the surface out of the nethermost 
strata of moral depravity, and taken in connection 
with other traits may justify the most serious appre- 
hension, and should then be a signal for immediate 
measures of the most stringent sort. 

I am thus led to the second branch of my subject. 
I have tried to meet the objection of the parent who 
says: “1 know the character of my child; I know my 
child is obstinate,” by replying, if ou only know 
that your child is obstinate you know very little; 
you need to know what are the causes of his ob- 


_ stinacy, and vary your treatment accordingly. Or if 


anyone says: “My child is untruthful,” I reply, you 
need to find out what the cause is of this untruth- 
fulness and vary your treatment accordingly. Or 
again, in the case which we have just considered, I 
have pointed out that laziness in a child may have 
no serious meaning whatever or may give just cause 
for the most serious alarm, according to the group 
of characteristic traits of which it is one. On this 
point I wish to lay stress. If you desire to obtain a 
correct impression of a human face you do not look 
at the eye by itself, then at the nose, then fix your 
attention on the cheeks and the chin and the brow, 
but you regard all these features together and view 
them in their relations to one another. Or let us 
recur to the simile of the physician. What would 
you think of the doctor who should judge the 
nature of a disease by some one symptom 
which happened to obtrude itself, or should 
treat each symptom as it appears separately, 
without endeavoring to reach the occult cause 
which has given rise to the symptoms, of which 


they are all but the outward manifestation. 
And yet that is precisely the incredible mis- 
take which every one of us, I venture to say, 
is apt to make in the treatment of children’s 
characters. We judge of them by some one trait, 
as obstinacy, which happens to obtrude itself on 
our attention, and we prescribe for each symptom 
as it arises; we treat obstinacy by itself, and un- 
truthfulness and indolence separately, without en- 
deavoring to get at the underlying cause of all these _ 
symptoms. The point I desire to make is that in 
the education of our children it is necessary not 
only to study individual traits, but each trait in con- 
nection with the group to which it belongs. Take 
for an illustration the case last mentioned—that of 
laziness. 

There is a well-known type group or group of 
characteristic traits, of which laziness is one. The 
chief components of this group are the following: 
The sense of shame is wanting, that is one trait. 
The will is under the control of random impulses, 
good impulses mingle helter-skelter with bad. 
There is an indispositon on the part of such a child 
to prolonged exertion in any direction, even in the 
direction of pleasure. That is perhaps the most 
dangerous trait of all. If you try to deal, as people 
actually do, with each of these traits separately, you 
will fail. If you try to influence the sense of shame, 
you will meet with no response; if you disgrace 
such a child, you will make it worse ; if you whip it, 
you will harden it. If you attempt to overcome 
indolence by the promise of rewards, that will be 
useless. The child forgets promised rewards just as 
quickly as it forgets threatened punishment. This 
forgetfulness, this lack of coherency in its ideas, is 
particularly characteristic. The ideas of such a 
child are imperfectly connected. The ties between 
causes and their effects are feeble. The contents of 
the child’s mind are in a state of unstable equi- 
librium. There is no point of fixity in its mental 
realm. And the cure for such a condition is to 
establish fixity in the thoughts, to induce habits of 
industry and application by steady, unrelaxing 
discipline, and especially by means of manual 
training. The immense value of mechanical labor 
as a means of moral improvement has been appre- 
ciated until now only to a very imperfect extent. 
Mechanical labor wisely directed secures mental 
fixity because it concentrates the child’s attention 
for days and often for weeks upon a single task. 
Mechanical labor stimulates moral pride by ena- 
bling the pupil to produce articles of value and giv- 
ing him in this way the sense of achievement. 
Mechanical labor also overcomes indolence by com- 
pelling settled habits of industry, whereby the ran- 
dom impulses of the will are brought under control. 

“Couldst thou in vision see 
Thyself the man God meant, 
Thou never more wouldst be 
The man thou art, content.” 
—Selected. 
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A BACKWOODS AWAKENING.—(I.) 


BY JENNIE F. PORTER. 


The road was a black streak of almost bottom- 
less mud. The otherwise unbroken forest loomed 
all about us. 

It was late September. The morning was crisp 
and frosty, the woods were glorious, and I was 
radiant in anticipation of the new life before me. 
I had read so often of the beauty and majesty of 
the virgin forest, and of the health and happiness 
that life among the pines always brought, that when 
my husband signed a contract for a seven-years’ 
logging job in upper Chippewa county, I joyously 
accepted the prospect of a new and novel existence 
in a log cabin, in the little settlement of Estella. 

There were miles and miles of wagoning, 
straight through the depths of forest primeval. 
Our four snorting horses shied at every moss- 
covered rock, and plunged and fretted through the 
sticky mud for the first few miles, and then settled 
down into a steady, even pull. The heavy, wide- 
tired wagon lurched fearfully from side to side, as 
its wheels struck innumerable rocks, hidden under- 
neath the deep mud, or bounded up and down over 
miles of uncovered corduroy. We abandoned the 
spring seat, and seated in the bottom of the wagon 
box we held on to the sides for dear life during the 
entire journey. 

All through that long day, and far into the night, 
we kept up this wearisome retreat from civilization, 
and when, at last, we reached the little log cabin, 
hereafter to be called “home,” I crept into bed, too 
tired and shaken and bruised to take any notice of 
my surroundings. 

I awoke next morning with a strange sense of 
loneliness. Not a sound penetrated our little 
cabin. I arose and went outside. We were shut in 
by a solid wall of living green. I looked up at the 
giant pines and hemlock, and staggered back, dizzy 
with my efforts to discern their tops. The sun- 
light came in from above, as through a skylight in 
some attic room, and fell no farther than the mid- 
dle branches of the monster trees, where it rested 
like a wave of gold. Below, the ground was damp 
and black and mouldy. A silence known only to 
the forest was over everything. I had been told 
that there were ten or fifteen families living in the 
Estella settlement, but on that September morning 
not one sound of human life came near us. The 
stillness was intolerable, horrible. “Oh!” I cried, 
aloud, “I cannot, I will not, endure life in such a 
spot as this.” 

And yet, how easily we may become a part of 
any existence that fate has in store for us; for be- 
fore night of that first lonely day had fallen, I knew 
that much of my life’s work was to be accomplished 
in that lonely little settlement in the backwoods of 
Northern Wisconsin. 


CHAPTER I. 


“It’s a bute, ain’t it, Missis?’ I had found my 
way back to the streak of muddy road over which 
we had traveled the day before, and in a spirit of 
discovery picked my way gingerly along its grassy 





edges, following its oozy wanderings, on and on, 
until, when about a mile from our cabin, I came 


- suddenly upon what appeared at first sight to be an 


abandoned stable, but which closer view proved to 
be an old log schoolhouse. I was gazing at the 
ruinous structure in incredulous surprise, when a 
shrill voice from somewhere piped out the greet- 
ing, “It’s a ‘bute,’ ain't it, Missis?” and the owner 
of the voice, a thin, lanky girl of some ten years of 
age, came into view around the corner of the 
schoolhouse, and addressed me farther. “I’ve ben 
cranberrying,” she volunteered, exhibiting a tin 
pail full of the bright, red berries while she 
scratched the mud off of one bare foot with its 
muddier comrade. Then as I remained speechless 
in my astonishment at her sudden appearance, she 
rattled on: “Be you the new schoolma’am?” “Oh, 
I thought you wa’n’t,” as I shook my head in 
denial. Then, pointing a disdainful finger at the 
old log building: “She’s a ‘bute’ on the outside all 
right, but Lordy, just wait till you see the inside.” 
She pushed the rickety door open, and entered. I 
followed. 

I wish I had the power to show that schoolroom 
just as I saw it. I had never even dreamed of any- 
thing like it, in its desolateness and lack of com- 
fort, or even decency. The “shake” roof let in the 
sunshine or the storm in numberless places where 
the ‘‘shakes” had split, or had slipped out of place; 
the clay “chinking” that cemented the decaying old 
logs together had cracked and fallen out in patches 
everywhere, introducing a cheap if not effective 
mode of ventilation. The floor, made of logs split 
lengthwise, presented a most uneven and splintery 
surface, and I involuntarily shuddered as I thought 
of the little bare feet obliged to pass daily to and 
fro over such lurking dangerous slivers. A wide 
pine board painted a dingy black was nailed to a 
log in the front of the room. A row of chalk 
crayons lay on the log below. I stepped to the 
“board,” and wrote my name. 

“Oh,” said my companion as she read it, “I am 
Maudie McCann.” 

“And do you go to school here, Maudie?” 

“Sure,” she answered quickly; “that’s my seat 
there,” as she indicated the end place of a long, 
rough bench. “I bet my book’s under there now,” 
and she dived under the bench, bringing up a tat- 
tered old volume, which she handed to me in tri- 
umph. 

“But this is a song book,” I said, inquiringly. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “You see we are ‘shy’ 
on readers, so I mostly read out of Pa’s old army 
book. I’d a heap rather sing them though, it’s 
easier,” and forthwith she broke into singing “Just 
before the Battle, Mother,” in a voice of such 
beauty and pathos that, as I listened, all of my 
loneliness and homesickness came rushing over 
me, and laying my head down on the broad log 
window sill, I wept silently and long. When I 
raised my head again I was alone. Maudie had 
taken her pail of cranberries and fled. 
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I gave a last wondering look at the dingy old 
schoolroom, and then took my way homeward, ob- 
livious to mud, or forest, or “toneliness; thinking’ 
only of Maudie and® the ditapidatéed log *schdol! 
house, and of the new teacher, whose coming held 
the only ray of light-I could discover in this educa 
tional night. 





ate i -_—_ 


ETHICS IN GARDEN WORK. 
BY W. A. BALDWIN, HYANNIS. 


Character-building is the principal business of 
the schools, and this means that there should be 
lessons in ‘manners, morals, and religion. How 
shall these lessons be given? Many wise teachers 
feel that formal lessons on these subjects are pro- 
ductive of more harm than good to little children, 
and that the school with the ordinary curriculum 
furnishes all too few opportunities for the best kind 
of informal training. The school garden activities 
are continually producing conditions which de- 
mand the consideration of such questions. Let me 
give a few illustrations. 

One boy raked the debris from his plot over into 
the plot of his neighbor. One boy was not willing 
to do his share of work on the class plot. One 
little girl was sick, and several boys and girls vied 
with each other in taking care of her little garden 
during her absence. All of the above furnished op- 
portunities for live discussions, the conclusion of 
which crystallized into actions. The toad was 
found to be a helper in ridding the garden of insect 
enemies, and the whole attitude of the children 
toward toads was changed. One day two of the 
neighbors’ hens escaped from their yard, and 
scratched out some fine pansy plants which had 
just been transplanted. The children were very 
much disturbed. Their teacher quietly discussed 
the whole matter with them, allowed them to ap- 
point a committee to wait upon the neighbor, and 
proceeded to lay a good foundation for the consid- 
eration of a similar question, when in the future 
these same children might be the trespassers and 
the neighbor the aggrieved party. On one occa- 
sion some melons which the children had with great 
care been raising were stolen, and they were very 
glad to discuss the rights of property, and felt 
keenly the_desirability 9f laws which protect the 
rights of the owners of property. 

If time and space permitted, a great number of 
illustrations of, natural correlation might be given, 
not only with the subjects above mentioned, but 
with geography, elementary science, music, and in 
fact with every subject that is found in the elemen- 
tary schools. But enough have already been cited 
to show to the intelligent reader the wonderful pos- 
sibilities in this direction. 

Our plan does not contemplate the displacement 
of the subjects now in the schools by other subjects. 
It does contemplate the teaching of these subjects 
in quite a different way from that which is com- 
mon in many schools. It does contemplate some- 
thing like the laboratory method in the primary 
and grammar grades. This is the method cf life. 
Before the child enters school and after he leaves 
school in all times and in all places the activities of 
life furnish the real basis or centre, and the three 
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R’s are only accessories. If the school is to be a 
natural preparation for life through living, common 
sense seents,ta demand that the methods in school 
sHallcotrespond* with “the Methods outside of 
school. 

———_————_+#-@ -0-@-2-@-0-- — -- __ --- 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 
BY ROBERT FORESMAN. 


The teacher’s ideals for herself should be what 
she would like to do. In other words, the teacher 
must strive to gain the power to see herself doing 
the things she knows ought to be done. This 
means an honest estimate of her own ability and an 
appreciation and understanding of the subject to 
be taught. This practical view must, of course, be 
the view that will dominate the teacher’s work. 

This does not mean that the teacher should com- 
promise her standards of what is best or that she 
should not strive to reach the highest possible 
standards. The teacher should first of all learn to 
see her work in imagination, hearing the lesson 
taught, or the song sung, or seeing the picture 
drawn in her fancy, with all her ideals satisfied. 

The teacher who learns to look at herself as in 
the second person, who trains herself to accept 
criticism impersonally, is approaching the ideal. 
The teacher who only thinks of her work when she 
is working, or if she does think of it outside thinks 
of it in the spirit of mere routine, as simply the 
memory of a certain amount of energy expended, 
unfits herself for her work. But the teacher who 
idealizes her work, who sees it in her imagination, 
conceiving conditions that do not yet exist, rais- 
ing ideals that are merely ideals, will, as a result of 
these impressions, have an accumulation of sugges- 
tions, impulses, and points of view that will help to 
improve her work, and give a better quality to it as 
time goes on. 

A proper balance must be established between 
the practical routine of the schoolroom,—the neces- 
sary everyday grind—and the ideal, the imagina- 
tive, the inspirational. 


2@-4>-0>4>-0+4+0+ 
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CONTAGIOUS COURAGE. 


BY W. E. PULSIFER, NEW YORK. 





History recalls no story of the success of a faint- 
hearted or cowardly leader. Courage, especially 
when exhibited by an officer on the battlefield, is 
contagious. Intrepid valor on the part of a com- 
mander insures heroic effort on the part of the men 
in the ranks. Bruce, followed by hardy Scotsmen 
who knew his lion heart,-sent the soldiers of the 
weak and foolish Edward II. to defeat at Ban- 
nockburn and insured the independence of his be- 
loved country. 

From the day at Monterey when Grant, as a lieu- 
tenant, promptly volunteered to make his way to 
the rear to order up ammunition and safely ran the 
gauntlet under a heavy fire, to that heart-breaking 
July morning at Petersburg when, as a general in 
command, he dismounted from his horse, made his 
way on foot to the extreme front, climbed over the 
parapet, landed in front of our earth-works and 
took the chances of the enemy’s fire in order that 
he might save valuable time in reaching Burnside 
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he was never known to hesitate or quail in the face 
of danger. 

Genera! Horace Porter in “Campaigning with 
Grant” tells a story which should be read in every 
public school over which floats the Stars and 
Stripes. “It was the night before the memorable 
Battle of Cold Harbor,’ he says. “In passing 
along on foot among the troops at the extreme 
front that evening, while transmitting some of the 
final orders, I observed an incident which afforded 
a practical illustration of the deliberate and desper- 
ate courage of mens As I came near one of the 
regiments which was making preparation for the 
next morning’s assault, I noticed that many of the 
soldiers had taken off their coats and’ seemed to be 
engaged in sewing up rents in them. This exhibi- 
tion of tailoring seemed rather peculiar at such a 
moment; but under closer examination it was 
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found that the men were calmly writing their names 
and home addresses on slips of paper and pinning 
them on the backs of their coats so that their dead 
bodies might be recognized on the field and their 
fate made known to their families at home. Théy 
were veterans who'knew well from terrible ‘experi- 
ence the danger that awaited them, but their minds 
were occupied not with thoughts of shirking their 
duty but with preparation for the work of the com- 
ing morning.” 

“Heart of Bruce, I follow thee!” cried Douglas. 
And flinging “the case of silver fine” into the ranks 
of the enemy fought his way to it through walls of 
steel. Heart of Grant, I follow thee! was in the 
minds, if not on the lips of the soldiers at Cold Har- 
bor who went down unflinchingly into that awful 


hell of fire——Memorial Day address at Stoughton, 
Mass. 





THE ELEVATION OF WAGE-EARNERS.— (IV.) 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 


Manual facility helps in the specific occupations 
of the leisure time. Driving a horse, sailing a boat, 
paddling a canoe, manipulating an automobile are 
all examples where manual facility will make the 
leisure more enjoyable and useful. 

To those, however, who engage in manual occu- 
pations, this dexterity is a necessary equipment. 

The second aim in, manual training—namely, to 
make the child respect manual work—is co- 
ordinate with the aim to make him skilful in 
manual processes. A respect for work is important 
both for the child who engages in manual labor and 
for the child who does not. In the first place, many 
boys and girls have a vague notion that manual 
labor is not as respectable as clerking and other 
so-called professional occupations, and they there- 
fore shun the former, although they may not only 
be more adapted to manual work, but perhaps 
wholly unadapted to the more “respectable” 
occupation. This attitude has much to do with 
the scarcity of mechanics at the present time, 
and also with the large proportion of foreign- 
born workmen in the United States. When we 
find that over 50 per cent. of the = skilled 
mechanics are born: and trained in foreign 
countries, we may well consider how we may 
direct our American bovs into this great field 
of industrial opportunity. Manual training, then, 
should aim to direct those who have mechanical fit- 
ness into manual occupations. Then, too, respect 
for this work by those who are not manual laborers 
is an important consideration ; for the prestige of an 
occupation is determined, not only by the persons 
engaged in it, but by the general public, who un- 
consciously determine its status. This has much to 
do with the attitude of workmen toward their own 
particular occupation. This attitude that the wage- 
earners have toward work is an important factor in 
determining their industrial status. 

We have thus considered the aim of manual 
training in general. Now let us decide what forms 
of manual training should be offered to carry out 
this aim, making it of practical benefit to the child, 





and appealing to his interests. Since the majority 
of the children who receive an elementary school 
education become manual workers, thé training 
that would be of most practical benefit will be such 
that will set forth the elements of industrial life in 
simple, every-day'térms. No one scheme of manual 
training can be laid out for all the children of the 
United States; in each locality it should be gov- 
erned by the industrial conditions in that neighbor- 
hood. The real life of the community should fur- 
nish a key to the subject-matter. In towns near 
the sea, for example, hammock and net-making 
could be introduced into the school. In Grand 
Rapids, where the chief business is the manufacture 
of furniture, the simplest elements of furniture 
making could be taught. Where clay-working is a 
prominent industry, the children might be taught 
to make simple pottery. In the country towns, 
where village industries have sprung up, the ele- 
ments of these industries might well be taught. 
The manual training in agricultural communities 
might consist of simple gardening. Such instruc- 
tion clinches the child’s interest and will be of un- 
mistakable value to him in earning a livelihood. 
The two forms of manual training offered speci- 
fically for girls—namely, sewing and cooking— 
should likewise develop manual dexterity and re- 
spect for manual work. Moreover, these subjects 
may be taught so as to serve as a preparation for 
an occupation. If girls upon leaving school could 
do some one part of dressmaking well, as, for ex- 
ample, hemming, making button-holes, etc., they 
could find positions at once. In fact, they would be 
sought after, for there is a great demand for girls in 
dressmaking shops. : 
One of the very best ways, however, to benefit 
girls who are to become wage-earners is to direct 
those who are adapted to it into household service. 
Housemaids are by far the most healthy class of 
wage-earners, and the remuneration compares most 
favorably with that of other occupations. Besides, 
the demand everywhere is greater than the supply. 
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There is no doubt that a carefully constructed 
course in cooking in the schools would tend to do 
away with much of the prejudice that American 
girls have toward housework, and would lead many 
who would otherwise go into factory life into a 
healthful and remunerative occupation. 

In most instances manual training attracts the 
child more than any other subject in the elementary 
school; in view of this fact, and in view of the prac- 
tical benefit which it offers to the child in-earning 
a livelihood, a comparatively large amount of time 
should be spent on it. 

The whole elementary school education, then, 
can, by attaching the instruction to the real life of 
the child, induce him to stay in school longer; it 
can decrease the number of truants and juvenile 
offenders. 

The education that is specially provided for the 
defective, feeble-minded, and criminally-inclined 
children can also be made more practical. As a 
knowledge of effective methods of treating these 
children becomes more and more known, more and 
more provision will be made for their special train- 
ing; and consequently many children who would, 
otherwise, fall out of school, incapable of perform- 
ing any efficient work in life, will receive a training 
that may develop them into useful men and women. 


——s 
—— * a 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


I take it that there has always been about the 
college fraternity an air of mystery which in itself 
has been a charm. I believe that in thousands of 
cases the initiation ceremony has opened before a 
new student an entirely different vista, and has 
given an inspiration whose influence has been last- 
ing. The pride of association with his brothers, 
the consciousness of common interest in a common 
fraternity, the gratification because of selection by 
older men, the novelty of the initiation—all of these 
have been potent elements of strength to the chap- 
ter. 

Now suppose that a boy has had experience in 
a high school fraternity. Will he relish the initia- 
tion ceremony, especially if the horse-play features 
are not so ridiculous as those of earlier experience? 
Will he be able to appreciate the lessons and sug- 
gestions of the ritual as will one who is ignorant of 
such instructions? Will he enter upon the life and 
activities of the chapter with the same fresh enthu- 
siasm and ardor that mark his brother who comes 
to the door of a secret society for the first time? 

I have asked these questions of some representa- 
tive men in leading fraternities, and in every case 
the answer has been in the negative. In each in- 
stance also the opinion has been advanced that 
membership in a high school “frat” has elements of 
evil which should be considered by the college 
fraternity from the standpoint of self-preservation. 
Our fraternity cannot go along in the same old 
lines without watching every movement that may 
work to itsharm. I assume'that our ideal member 
is one who for four years in college works faith- 
fully as an active member, and then goes out into 
the great company of alumni retaining his love for 
B HII, his belief in the excellence of its ideals, 
his devotion to its principles. To preserve this 
notion we have fought vigorously class societies 
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which, on an interfraternity basis, have sought to 
distract our members from their primary allegiance. 

We have cast the whole weight of our fraternity 
against any system which tended to restrict our 
chapter activity to less than four full years of the 
college course. Is there any danger from the other 
direction? Is BHII in danger of being weak- 
ened by the introduction of an increasing number 
of new members who have been trained in possible 
wrong ideas of the true meaning of fraternity, who 
have had the novelty of association and comrade- 
ship worn off, who bring to us the “I-know-it-all’”” 
air and the blase spirit in place of that eager inter- 
est and enthusiastic ardor upon which we have re- 
lied for strength during those early days in the 
fraternity before the true meaning, hopes, ambi- 
tions, and traditions of the chapter can be drilled 
into the being of the novitiates. 

If such a danger even remotely threatens us, 
then I wonder if it is not both the duty and the ob- 
ligation of the college fraternity man to cast his in- 
fluence against an evil which is being bitterly at- 
tacked by those in authority in our secondary 
schools who find the high school fraternity objec- 
tionable for the reasons given above. Influential 
men in other college fraternities are considering 
this matter at this very time, and in one case the 


‘investigation among the chapters has gone to 


prove the injurious effects at which I have hinted 
as possibilities——Professor F. W. Shepherdson of 
the University of Chicago, in the Scroll. 


——— - ~~ +0 6-0-0 o-0: 
A PERIPATETIC EXAMINATION. 


In such sparsely-settled regions schools were 
often many miles apart. As there were neither 
railroads nor stage coaches the schoolmaster in 
search for a job had often to walk the breadth of a 
county. The writer learned that a teacher was 
wanted in the southwestern part of Lacede county, 
and he footed it to the neighborhood, and there 
learned where the committee-man for the school 
lived and went to his home. There it was learned 
that the committee-man was in the field ploughing 
half a mile or so away. He was found and told 
why the schoolmaster was abroad. The plowman 
said, yes, they wanted a school to begin right away, 
but he would not hire a man without a proper ex- 
amination, and that he was too busy to stop to give 
the examination at that time, but suggested that if 
I would walk along as he plowed he would ask the 
questions, and I could give the answers. To this I 
assented, and the examination began. Round and 
round the field we went, questions in arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, etc., were given up to the 
limit of the resources of the examiner, and he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the outcome so far, 
but added he had one question more to ask, and 
upon the answer to that would depend whether or 
not I should teach the school. Said he, “What is 
the product of seven times eight times zero?” I 
replied “zero,” whereat he declared he would per- 
mit no one to teach that school who didn’t know 
better than that; that 56 or any other number that 
was multiplied by nothing remained unaffected. 
He would listen to no argument. I did not teach 
that school, but the examiner did. 

A. E. Dolbear. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 


( Editorial.) 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. SMITH, 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Superintendent A. J. Smith of St. Paul will re- 
tire from active official life on the first of Septem- 
ber. He does this of his own motion, having the 
hearty support of his board of educatiort: “Mr. 
Smith retires because he has reached the age of 
sixty and has abundant means to enjoy the re- 
mainder of life as a private citizen. 

Mr. Smith began teaching in early life, at the 
age of twenty-two being chosen principal of the 
largest grammar school in Springfield, Ill, where 
he remained twenty years, serving as principal, 
county superintendent of Sangamon county, and 
superintendent of schools of the city of Springfield. 
In 1888 he became superintendent of schools at 
Sedalia, Mo. Thirteen years ago, he became 
principal of the St. Paul high school, and has served 
six years as superintendent. 

Mr. Smith has been fortunate above most educa- 
tors in his investments, which have been largely. in 
lands in Springfield and vicinity. 

The following statement presented by Dr. Fry 
of the board of education and passed by unanimous 
vote was no perfunctory utterance: “Each member 
of this board regrets the voluntary withdrawal of 
Superintendent Smith, and intimate association 
with him for years has shown them that beyond all 
question he has acted with a generous and kindly 
spirit towards the children and the teachers of the 
public schools; that in his administration he has 
borne himself honorably in all things and towards 
all persons ; that he has shown an intimate acquain- 


tance with the conditions and needs of each school- 
room and the qualifications and success of each 
teacher; that in the preparation of the course of 
study he has evinced an acquaintance with the most 
approved plans of work in the schools of America 
and Europe, and has by wise and conservative pro- 
gressiveness assisted in incorporating essential 
lines of work, under conditions that have made 
them more effective and universal than ever before. 
The professional zeal, personal industry, the patient 
spirit in which he has conducted his work, his sense 
of justice uninfluenced by personal consideration, 
his impartiality and integrity have contributed 
toward making his administration successful in a 
high degree. 

“In the selection of a successor to Superintend- 
ent Smith, the board will seek one who knows and 
sympathizes with the work of the schools of St. 
Paul, and will appreciate the fact that he is called 
upon to administer a wisely-organized system of 
public instruction, finely equipped. 

“To the successor of Superintendent Smith, the 
board will accord thé heartiest support in carrying 
forward, amending, and strengthening the estab- 
lished order of procedure, gladly assisting in such 
changes, either of abridgment or extension, as occa- 
sion shall require, and by sympathetic co-operation 
assure his administrative and executive success.” 

Superintendent Smith was urged to continue 
with the work until the first of Septemper even 
though his successor should be earlier elected. 

Mr. Smith has a beautiful home in Springfield, 
where he will join his family at an early day. 





I find the gayest castles in the air that 


for use than the dungeons in the air that 
bling, discontented people.—Emerson. 


were ever piled far better for ccmfort and 
are daily dug and caverned out by grum- 





LATEST ON SPELLING. 


The following report of a discussion on spelling 
at the Grade Teachers’ meeting in Kansas City, 
Missouri, is published in the annual report of 
Superintendent J. M. Greenwood :— 

In the absence of the proscribed victims, the 
chairman arranged an impromptu program on the 
best methods of teaching spelling. 

The discussion took the form of a lively alterca- 
tion as to the so-called inhuman method of written 
repetition, with the gratifying grades of 100, and the 
more human methods with grades ranging from 
zero to freezing point. 

The discussion waxed hot and furious. The cen- 
tre of the firing line seemed to be Miss Dolan of 
the Morse school, who valiantly maintained her 
position that a system which produced seventy one- 
hundreds in an examination was its own vindica- 
tion, and that any little side issue like an attack of 
writer’s cramp on the part of the pupil was ime 





material to the subject, and should not be con- 
sidered. 

To this position, the various Truss Hennessys 
present strenuously objected, and a lively discus- 
sion ensued, of which the following is a fair 
sample :— 

“An wud ye have the bye write ivery wurrud he 
missed fifty toimes?” queried Miss Hennessy. 

“Thot’s what I wud,” answered Miss Dolan. 

“And when the bye missed forty wurruds, as 
they fraquently do, it wud take him a long toim to 
write thim two thousand wurruds,” objected Miss 
Hennessy. 

‘Ay course, it wud,” answered Miss Dolan. “Ye 
must know, Miss Hennessy, that the wurrud spell- 
ing is derived from two Greek wurruds. Spell, an 
unsartin period of time, and ing, mainin’ to kape in, 
an’ thot’s why they calrit a spelling lesson.” 

So absorbed were the members of the section in 
the discussion that the whispering became merely 
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casual and desultory, and the candy-box in the rear 
of the room temporarily went out of circulation. 

At this stage of the proceedings the chairman 
arose and announced that since the teachers had 
expressed their ability to handle the subject of 
spelling with or without gloves, they would now be 
given an opportunity to itlustrate their theories in 
an old-fashioned spelling match. 

Where was now the boasted confidence of the 
participants in the debate? 

With startled faces they looked around for an 
avenue of escape. Was there no eye to pity and no 
arm to save? 

Yea, verily! Upon the fear-laden atmosphere 
was born the voice of Superintendent Greenwood, 
then as always, to the teachers of Kansas City an 
ever present help in trouble. 

“Two minutes to finish.” And the sigh of relief 
with which this announcement was greeted could 
have been heard half a block. 

Clara V. Townsend, secretary. 

W. H. Martin, chairman. 
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WHY WRITTEN.—(V.) 
CHARLES DICKENS’ ‘A TALE OF TWO CITIES.” 
The earlier works of Dickens simply charmed 
and captivated everybody by their freshness, vigor, 


and humor. Criticism was completely disarmed. 
But after a few years certain strictures on his 
method of writing began to make themselves 


heard, and in quarters that could not be summarily 
dismissed as devoid of influence. 
One of these criticisms—and one about which he 


manifested considerable sensitiveness—was that 
his novels were singularly lacking in plot. Allud- 


ing to this charge and challenge, Andrew Lang 
says that it seemed to many that “his tales had too 
many interests, in which that of plot was apt to be 
obscured and overlaid by a mass of heterogeneous 
detail.” Pickwick is a conspicuous instance of this 
method of composition. 

Dickens’ admirers answered this by saying that 
the lack of cohesion and plot in his works was ac- 
counted for by the fact that he produced them in 
weekly instalments, and that each instalment had 
to be able to stand by itself without reference to its 
successors, and so anything like plot was practically 
impossible. But this did not refute the criticism, 
it rather acknowledged it and accounted for it. 

However, the implication in the stricture that he 
could not write a story with a well-defined plot in 
it nettled Dickens, and he set himself to answer it 
and refute it. This he did—and most successfully 
—by his “Tale of Two Cities. It has a complete 
plot and splendidly sustained throughout. Sydney 
Carton and his vicarious death is the only full- 
length picture that stands out prominently in the 
story. Everything else but paves the way for his 
heroic sacrifice of himself. As Grant White says: 
“Its portrayal of the noble-natured castaway makes 
it almost a peerless book in modern literature.” 

But it was the one great exception in Dickens’ 
writings. No other of his*stories, either before or 
after it, was cast in a similar mould. It is, says his 
best biographer, Forster, “the only instance of a 
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deliberate and planned departure from the method 
of treatment which had been pre-eminently the 
source of his popularity as a novelist.” It was an 
experiment, and, as some of his friends thought, 
a hazardous experiment. But he never repeated it, 
any more than Sir Walter Scott was able ta pro- 
duce a second work like “Ivanhoe.” 

Yet Dickens had proved that he could do what 
the critics had declared himself incapable of doing; 
he had written a story with a fine and ably- 
sustained plot. And to add to his triumph, he did 
this with a serial story; for “A Tale of Two Cities” 
appeared in weekly instalments in the periodical 
“All the Year Round.” 

Naturally, Dickens was proud of his achieve- 
ment, though he never attempted to duplicate it. 
He spoke of it as “the hardest task” to which he 
ever set himself. And it is not uninteresting to 
know that in writing of his effort to M. Regnier, 
a French friend, he called it “the best story I have 
written.” 


— — —- —— 0-9-0 @-0--0- gg ——_____ 


SIMPLIFIED SPELING. 


BY SUPT. R. K. BUEHRLE, LANCASTER, PA. 


It would not be easy to frame a less convincing 
argument agenst the effort now made to bring 
about simplified speling of English than is the fol- 
lowing, copied from “Our Times”; “It took the 
combined efforts of Peter the Great, Julius Caesar, 
and Pope Gregory to revise the calendar. How 
therfor can Mr. Carnegie with all his millions, and 
even possibly the assistance of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, hope to revise the English lan- 
guage?” 

In the first place, the calendar, if by that is ment 
the number and the arrangement of the divisions of 
the year into months and days and seasons, has 
undergone many reforms, and if the statement givn 
abuv proves anything, it proves that the reform of 
the calendar, however difficult, was accomplisht, 
and who wil say that it never should hav been at- 
tempted ? 

In the second place, speling is not the English 
language, and therfor a different speling of some 
words is not creating a different language. A sim- 
plified speling has been adopted for the German 
language and no one in his right mind has been 
heard to announce a new German language as a 
consequence. 

Here ar sum words as Shakespeare spelt them: 
comedie, doome, partiall, lawes, countrimen, re- 
deeme, lieues, haue, vs, blouds, pitty, threatning, 
lookes. Wil anyone say that becaus we now spel 
these words: comedy, doom, partial, laws, country- 
men, redeem, lives, have, us, bloods, pity, threatén- 
ing, looks, that-the English language differs in any 
essential from what it was in Shakespeare’s day? 
That the English language has been corrupted or 
changed for the worse in any degree whatever? 
And now, if the further change should be made to 
cuntrymen, hav, livez, bloodz, thretning, would the 
change be any greater, or the purity of the English 
language any more endangerd? But the lack of 
knowledge on the part of the writer of this argu- 
ment is still further shown by the jumbl he has 
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made as regards the reformers or improvers of the 
calendar. He begins with Peter the Great, who 
died in 1725, and in whos empire—Russia—the un- 
reformed Julian is stil the only authorized calendar! 
As regards both Julius Caesar’s (46 B.C.) and 
Pope Gregory’s (1582) efforts to revise the calen- 
dar, all that need be said is that their work was, and 
is still, highly regarded and shows what can be 
done agenst the most fearful odz, and how neces- 
sary it is that men of power—civil, ecclesiastical, or 
financial—assume these beneficent tasks, however 
unpromising and unpopular they seem to be. 

Mr. Carnegie coud hardly wish a title to immor- 
tal fame based on anything more honorabl than to 
be associated with Shakespeare’s “foremost man of 
al the world” by his efforts to simplify the orthog- 
rafy of the English language and thus universalize 
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it, making it the tung of civilization, as Greek is of 
divine revelation. 

Finally what can the writer mean when he speaks 
of “interference with the natural development of 
the language”? Has ther not always been, and is 
ther not now going on a constant, though slow, 
change in orthografy, exhibiting two forms of the 
same word? The changes advocated are fore- 
shadowd even in King James’ version of the Bible, 
that of 1611, wher I find subtil, stedfast, stedfast- 
ness, stedfastly, and forbad. These ar the forms 
now advocated by the speling reformers, and as 
they hav stood for centuries in the Bible, without 
being challenged, and without spoiling the lan- 
guage, altho they differ from the speling of to-day, 


why should similar forms be regarded with a sinis- 
ter eye? 





CHICAGO TEACHERS’ SALARY SUIT. 


[See Editorial.] 


CHICAGO TEACHERS’ SALARY SUIT. 


Chicago, February 23, 1906. 
Charles A. Plamondon, Esq., Chairman Finance Committee, 
Board of Education, Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 


You have asked our opinion on the following 
questions : — 


(1.) Whether the board of education has power to compro- 
mise the suit of Goggin vs. the Board of Education, now pend- 
ing on appeal, by agreeing to pay to each of the 1,644 teachers, 
parties to the suit, a sum less than $45 awarded them by the de- 
cree. 

(2.) Whether, in case the board should agree to such com- 
promise, it would have the power at the same time, in connec- 
tion with its action in voting the compromise, to direct the pay- 
ment of a like sum to each of the other teachers and employees, 
not parties to the suit, whose salaries were reduced by the same 
action of the board which reduced the salaries of the 1,644 
teachers, 

1‘ Has the board power to compromise 
pending on appeal, on the terms stated ? 

We are of the opinion that the board has power to compromise 
in good faith suits brought against it, and that, in the exercise 
of this power, it could lawfully make and carry out an agree- 
ment of compromise of the pending appeal, on the terms stated. 

We are, however, of the opinion that, to make such compro- 
mise valid, it must be agreed to by all the teachers on whose 
behalf it is made, acting either in person or by aduly authorized 
attorney in fact, and that the attorneys in the suit would not 
have authority to bind their clients to such compromise solely 
by reason of their employment as attorneys. 

2. Incase the board should agree to a compromise of the 
pending appeal, on the terms stated, would it have the power at 
the same time, in connection with its action in voting the com- 
promise, to direct the payment of a like sum to each of the other 
teachers and employees, not parties to the suit, whose salaries 
were reduced by the same action of the board which reduced 
the salaries of the 1,644 teachers ? 

The facts as to these other teachers and employees — stated 
to be 1,400 or more in number — are these : — 

No claim has been made to the board at any time by these 
other teachers and employees that the board is liable to them. 
by reason of the reduction of salary,on account of which the 
alleged liability for the $45 has been decreed in favor of the 
1,644 teachers. And this although the reduction was made in 
February, 1900, and in each of the months from January to 
June, 1900, inclusive, only the reduced salary was paid to them. 

Nor were any of them at any time made parties, either as 
defendants or cross-complainants, in the suit brought by Cath- 
erine Goggin as a taxpayer in July, 1902, in which the decree 
was rendered, and which is now pending on appeal, although 


the suit now 


other teachers, not parties to the original bill and cross-bill, 
were brought in and made parties at different times prior to the 
final decree of March 20, 1905. 

Nor have they at any time brought any other suit to enforce 
any alleged liability for the reduction in salary, or taken any 
other action looking to its enforcement, or in any way asserted 
to the board any claim of liability on account of it. 

On the contrary, by their silence and non-action, they have 
all acquiesced in the position taken by the board of education 
at the time it made its order of February, 1900, fixing the sala- 
ries for the remainder of the year 1900, and continuously main- 
tained by it, both in court and out of court, from the time of the 
demand by the Teachers’ Federation in June, 1902, down to the 
date of the decree in March, 1905, and since —that it has the 
right to fix the salaries at the reduced rate as it did, and that its 
action in so doing was binding on the teachers and other em- 
ployees. 

In addition to this, the suit now pending on appeal was 
brought by Miss Goggin as a taxpayer, on behalf of herself and 
all other taxpayers, and in the final decree rendered in that case, 
March 20, 1905, it was expressly adjudged that the particular per- 
sons, made defendants as teachers to the amended bill and 
named in the decree, were the persons having claims and en- 
titled to recover the $45 decreed to be paid to each of them. 
And, by the very terms of the decree, the total amount of these 
claims—$45 to each of the 1,644 teachers—was the total 
amount which the board of education was adjudged to be 
liable for and decreed to pay, and the injunction was dissolved 
as to the balance of the fund in the hands of the city treasurer, 
except that it was continued, pending the appeal, as to the 
further amount claimed by the same 1,644 teachers for the 
week’s Salary in the fall of 1900, for which the court found that 
the board was not liable. 

The rules of law as to the powers and duties of the board, as 
a municipal corporation, are well settled :— 

The board of education is a public corporation, created by 
legislative authority as an agent of the state, and has no power 
to act in the disposition of the school funds, except such as is 
given it by law. Its duties‘'and powers in the distribution of 
the school funds are regulated by the statute, and it has no 
power to distribute any of the funds to persons or for purposes 
not authorized by the statute. It has no power authorizing 
payments from the funds to make donations or distribute funds 
gratuitously, or otherwise go beyond the limits prescribed by 
law, even though it should be of the opinion that it would be 
for the best interests of the schools and it should do so, or 
whatever its motives. 

Its power to pay out the school funds to its teachers or others 
employed by it is limited by law to the payments of claims as 





(Continued on page 90.) 
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HONOR TO COMMISSIONER HARRIS. 


Dr. William T. Harris is to receive three thou- 
sand dollars a year for life, and if Mrs. Harris sur- 
vives him she will receive fifteen hundred dollars 
a year. This is the largest sum that can be awarded 
by the Carnegie fund, and this is the only award 
of the first class that has been made. The com- 
mittee most delicately suggested their wish to Dr. 
Harris several weeks ago, that he allow them to 
make the first award to him, specifying the long 
and eminent service rendered by him as the reason 
for their request. The surprise to Dr. Harris was 
complete, and his letter of acceptance was as 
gracious as the letter of Dr. Pritchett was delicate 
in its phrasing. 

Hare PS 


UNFOLDING, DEVELOPING, GROWING. 


Here are three words used interchangeably by 
most writers and speakers, whereas they stand for 
radically different experiences or processes. This 
may be best illustrated in the case of a seed, say 
the seed of a tree like the oak or apple. The latter 
is the better for our purpose. In the seed is the 
germ of the tree, but you can do but one thing for 
it; i. e., give it the proper environment. Don't 
crack the covering, don’t insert the finest needle, 
simply put it in earth and:see that it has appro- 
priate heat and moisture. Furnish these and then 
let it alone. The germ will do the rest. It will 


swell, unroll, feed on the rest of the seed until it 
has unfolded. 
Then it will develop for a year. 


It will develop 
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roots and develop their grip on the surrounding 
soil, and will develop a hardy trunk and leaves. At 
the end of a year it is a full-fledged little tree. It 
has developed its parts and later it will develop 
power to bloom and fruit. All that you can do for 
it while developing is to protect, keep it straight, 
and feed it. 

After development it sets about growing. Julian 
Willard Helburn, in the American Magazine, has 
this to say about the growth of a tree: “If you 
drive a nail into a young sapling at a point four feet 
above the ground, and return when the sapling is 
a fifty-foot tree, you will find the nail still four feet 
from the ground. The tree does not ‘stretch; it 
adds to its height. The only parts of it that grow 
in length are the yearling twigs; the annual gain 
in height and spread is precisély the length to 
which the new twigs, put out in the spring as buds, 
have attained when the frosts come. After their 
first year they are fixed, and grow only in thick- 
ness. The new wood is now laid on in a_thin 
layer between the old wood and the bark, over the 
whole tree. That which is added in the spring, 
when the sap is running, is built of thin-walled, 
open cells; the summer wood, put on when the sap 
needs less passageway, is much closer and darker. 
Each annual ring of new wood, consisting of a light 
and a dark stripe, is distinct from the others.” __ 

The lessons, pedagogical, are apparent. 
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THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


There is no more useful annual gathering than 
that at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., established by Albert 
K. Smiley to study and discuss international arbi- 
tration, inform the public of- its possibilities, and 
promote it as a substitute for war in the greatest 
number of possible cases. The “Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration” has de- 
veloped widely until it embraces much more than 
the direct promotion of the arbitration of national 
differences. Yet its foremost feature and all its 
development have been in line with it. To-day the 
influence of the conference is thrown powerfully for 
the limitation of national armaments and for the 
establishment of a legislative body for the world as 
a political unit. But it is attempting to reach its 
ends by educating public sentiment, by adhering to 
what is strictly practical as well as ideal, and main- 
taining its reputation as a national, voluntary asso- 
ciation of men of affairs expecting to see realized 
the ideals for which they are working. 

This arbitration conference is already under- 
going a transformation, and is becoming a prac- 
tical world organization league, This is so plain 
that it appears at the different sessions, and thev 
really feel the movement of progress along a path 
which is leading to the organization of the world as 
one political body, with a world legislature, a world 
court, and a world executive. It is gaining head- 
way rapidly. it is increasing in confidence. 
It is rising up into the realm of world- 
consciousness. It is getting a clear vision of 
its ideal objective. It is formulating some ap- 
proximation to method. It is filling its lungs with 
the fresh air of a new mountain height, and is 
leaving old ideals, old purposes, and old methods 
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behind. It is in the very vanguard of the political 
progress of the world, and it is preparing to ad- 
vance on a course which will speedily leave far be- 
hind, out of sight and out of mind, all thought of 
mere arbitration treaties and all conception of the 
nations as isolated, absolute sovereignties. It is 
almost ready to supersede all arbitration move- 
ments and all the peace societies and peace con- 
gresses of this country and of other countries, and 
to make of them all one co-ordinated whole, work- 
ing for love of mankind, for the political unity of 
the world. It was only as late as 1902 that the 
definite movement appeared before the Massachu- 
setts legislature, which, taken up and most power- 
fully advanced by the American Peace Society and 
the Interparliamentary Union, has secured recog- 
nized prestige among the political leaders of the 
New and the Old World. 


—— FO -0-+- 9-02 —____———— 


WEAK IN THE FUNDAMENTALS. 


It is undoubtedly true that there are schools and 
systems in which the results in the fundamentals 
are far from satisfactory. This is not due to the 
times in which we live, nor to the enrichment of our 
courses of study, but to some local professional 
condition. Cooking and sewing, drawing and 
music, woodwork and basketry, physical culture 
and school gardens never cause poor work in arith- 
metic or reading, in writing or spelling. On the 
contrary every adequate test shows that the more 
life and spirit and variety is put into the school 
the more alert are the children in language and 
number. Klock at the New Hampshire normal 
school, Kratz at Calumet, and many others with 
the most progressive ideas take the lead in results 
in the fundamentals. This is almost invariably 
true. 
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PROFESSIONAL HOLD-UP. 


Recently a high school principal of a leading 
Massachusetts city, a man with a highly honorable 
career locally and in a wider arena a most ex- 
emplary and scholarly gentleman, awoke one day 
to find that some smarties had issued a lot of 
scurrilous verse in which he was held up to ridicule. 
No one could deserve it less, in no case could the 
surprise be greater. 

Is there no help for it? There is absolutely no 
help for it. No man can lead a life so pure, render 
public service so notable, reach a schoiarly or pro- 
fessional height so great that he can be sure he will 
not open his eyes any day upon a characterless 
highwayman attack on his reputation. There is no 
more protection against it than there is against a 
burglar’s revolver at your head in your home or a 
highwayman’s on the street. 

Only two things can be done: First, the world 
can uniformly despise whoever does it; second, 
there can be a law that will treat whoever does it 
as it treats a burglar and highwayman. 

There is no other human skunk so mean as is he 
who will thus hold up a man’s reputation, and they 
are in every community and in every profession, 
calling, and occupation. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS’ SALARY SUIT. 


One of the most interesting lawsuits in which 
teachers have ever engaged has been in progress 
in Chicago for about six years, and the end is not 
yet. It was instituted by Catherine Goggin in be- 
half of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, which 
had at the time 1,644 members, as against 1,400 
teachers who were not members. The suit has 
been for $45, which was at one time awarded them 
by the courts ; i. e., $45 each for the 1,644 members 
of the Federation. This money was a part of the 
famous award in the tax fight in which Miss Mar- 
garet A. Haley led. In this issue we ptiblish the 
decision of the attorneys for the Chicago board of 
education. It is well worth the while of any teacher 
to read it carefully, and see how much is involved 
in it. The idea that the 1,400 teachers who were 
not members of the Federation, and who did not 
participate in the suit, cannot draw the $45 or any 
part of it is interesting. 

ieee eho ailo 
UPHEAVALS IN BOSTON. 


Some persons think that Boston’s new board of 
education is doing a lot of things out of the 
ordinary, and so it is, but these timid souls should 
live in Chicago or New York, and they would think 
Boston tame. The time has come that a new order 
of things is inevitable. It must come early or it 
will be terrific. Boston is doing the work as 
quietly and sanely as it can be done. It may be 
uncomfortable, but it is a deal better than an educa- 
tional earthquake or volcano. The insurance com- 
panies, the packing houses, the patent medicine 
men stood’ off reform for a long time. Now they 
wish they had not. A large city must choose be- 
tween taking up the changes itself or of having it 
done a la Roosevelt by and by. 

—__-0-@-0-@-0-@ 0 
PATERSON SALARIES. 

Dr. W. E. Chancellor, superintendent of Pater- 
son, N. J., has made a notable record in increasing 
the salary of the'teachers.. It has been a struggle 
in which teachers atid superintendent have worked 
together right royally. Every teacher gets somie 
increase, though in some few cases it is less than 
$25, while in some it goes as high as $250. The 
teachers took their cause into politics at the last 
election, drawing the issue clearly on an increase of 
$30,000 in the appropriation to be used for increase 
of salaries. They won a substantial victory. Dr. 
Chancellor stated the case clearly when he pre- 
sented the schedule. He said:— 

“The reasons for a salary increase in the city of 
Paterson are that, with the present schedule, it has 
not been possible to fill all vacancies with com- 
petent trained teachers (there are now fourteen 
vacancies), and that the present salaries of Pater- 
son teachers are much lower than are paid to 
teachers, certainly of no greater competence, in 
the cities and towns of this vicinity. The fact that 
the increase will benefit the teachers themselves, 
though incidentally gratifying to all persons who 
appreciate the difficulty and importance of their 
tasks, does not constitute a reason why the funds 
of the city should be directed to this purpose 
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rather than be expended otherwise. We may, how- 
ever, anticipate with confidence an improvement in 
the actual work of the schools, due partly to the 
moral encouragement from these increases, and 
partly to the better material support of the teachers 
resulting from these larger salaries. In particular, 
I hope that a larger number of the young women of 
the city will be induced by the prospect of these 
larger salaries to enter the city normal school. 
For example, next September, allowing one 
teacher to every forty-five pupils, we shall need 
twice as many new teachers as we are graduating 
this June.” 
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ON THE FIRING LINEIN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Here is a sentence from a letter of a San Fran- 
cisco schoolmaster: “I went on the fire line at 8 
a. m. (April 18) and stayed there till5 p. m. 
Thursday with literally nothing to eat but smoke 
and cinders, and I did everything from carrying 
babies to helping to man a hose line. 

“At 5 p.m. Thursday I was gone, dead on my 
feet, and I went to Oakland to eat and sleep. A 
friend said: ‘Stay here and rest.’ I said: ‘No, I 
needed San Francisco last week and she lies bleed- 
ing now; I must go to her assistance,’ and I came 
back, allied myself with the board of health, and 
have been with them ever since. I have done what 
I could. 

“T lost everything but the clothes on my back. 
I have not a book to my name.” 
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DODGING TAXES. 


Marshall Field of Chicago, it now appears, paid 
personal property taxes on $2,000,000 when he 
should have paid on $20,000,000, defrauding the 
city out of about a million dollars a year. Is it any 
wonder the teachers are underpaid? When taxes 
are honestly paid teachers can be well paid, and the 
rate of taxation greatly reduced. The common 
people must pay their taxes, the rich can dodge 
them. 
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CAMBRIDGE’S PENSION SCHEME. 


Mayor Thurston of Cambridge, who was on the 
board of education for six years before he was 
elected mayor, worked out a pension scheme that 
keeps within the law in a state that makes no pro- 
vision for teacher pension. Upon reaching the age 
limit a teacher may be “unassigned” on half pay 
upon condition that she will report for any light 
duty that may be required of her. As a matter of 
fact nothing worth mentioning ever is required, so 
that it is to all intents and purposes a pension on 
half-pay. 
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EIGHT YEARS IN BOSTON. 


Boston and vicinity have stood by the old notion 
of a nine-years’ course in the elementary schools. 
We never expected to see it changed. Knowing 
the natural conservatism of the city and suburbs it 
looked like an impossibility. But the unanticipated 
has happened. Possibly the board of education 


does not fully realize the difficulties in the way by 
and by, but they will surmount them. Boston is to 
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fall in line with the rest of the country, and the 
suburbs will join her in due time. 
Pests ike Stems s BS 5 Aaah eee 
THE HARVARD CLUB. 


The lesson taught by the Harvard Club ought to 
indicate a way to settle the fraternity question in 
the high schools. Here is a club requiring no initia- 


tion nonsense, no secret ballot for admission, but is 


open to all Harvard students, and has the best club- 
house in the city. It has a membership of 5,000. 
This includes more than three-fourths of the stu- 
dent body, besides life members and graduates. 
There is a genuine democratic university spirit at 
the Union. If high schools must have student club 
life, why not lead it out along this line? 


<> , , 
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Announcement that the widows of college pro- 
fessors may be pensioned under the terms of the 
$10,000,000 gift of Andrew Carnegie to the Car- 
negie foundation has been made by the trustees of 
the foundation. A pension not to exceed one-half 
the pension of a professor may be paid to his 
widow, but it will be required that she must have 
been the wife of a professor during ten years of his 
active service. The pension is to cease on her re- 
marriage. It also has been announced that no pen- 
sion shall be given to a professor who retired from 
active service before April 16, 1905. This was the 
date upon which Mr. Carnegie established the pen- 
sion fund. 


The new charter of the N. E. A. was passed by 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and was 
signed by the President. There was no appreciable 
opposition in the House and none in the Senate. 
The attempted opposition was of a nature that was 
highly popular this year, but fortunately it did not 
seem a valid objection in the eyes of Congress. 


County Superintendent S. J. Ferguson of Rock 
Island is the latest official to make an heroic plea 
for decent wages for rural school teachers. Until 
there is better pay, mere girls will be placed in 
charge of these schools. 


It is an easy thing to say, and a dangerous one, 
but it is true all the same, that Harvard’s glory 
seems but to have begun. The conditions that 
have led her best friends to doubt are all of the 
past. 


Boston teachers will have a year off, one from 
each school each year, for study and travel on half 
pay. This is a long step in advance. 


Providence makes the salary of its superintend- 
ent, W. H. Small, $5,000. This is, next to Boston. 
the highest salary in New England. 


The Chicago University high school will have no 
fraternities, although the parents voted 389 to 172 
in favor of the fraternities. 


Missouri is making noble strides in the develop- 
ment of her normal school system. 


Electives in college are not as popular as they~ 
were ten years ago. 
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THE WEEK 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


Even those who like President Roosevelt least 
are obliged to admit that he succeeded, to a re- 
markable degree, in obtaining from Congress at 
its recent session the legislation which he wished. 
It is easy to enumerate suggestions which he 
made which were not complied with, or details of 
bills which he desired which were not as he would 
have had them. But no summary of the extra- 
ordinary list of constructive and remedial measures 
enacted at this session is just or complete which 
does not recognize the fact that it was at the Presi- 
dent’s initiative and*in response to his urgent 
recommendations that most of the important things 
were done. The railroad rate bill, the meat inspec- 
tion bill, the pure food bill, the employers’ liability 
bill, the naturalization bill, and the bill limiting the 
immunity given to witnesses in trust cases, and rec- 
tifying the defect brought to light by the decision 
of Judge Humphreys in the meat-packers’ case at 
Chicago,—these are a few of the more important 
things which Congress did in compliance with the 
President’s wishes. ; 


EXECUTIVE CONSULAR REFORM. 


The consular reorganization bill, enacted at the 
recent session, was a disappointment to the advyo- 
cates of consular reform, because most of the really 
reform features which it contained, as originally 
drawn, were eliminated before it was passed. One 
reason assigned for the conduct of Congress in this 
regard was an apprehension that the provisions 
which it was proposed to enact were an uncon- 
stitutional restriction upon the President’s appoint- 
ing power. How far this apprehension was real, 
and how far it was fictitious it would be difficult to 
say; but the President has met the situation by 


issuing an executive order, which puts at once into. 


force most of the provisions which were stricken 
from the bill. Under this order, consular offices 
salaried at more than $2,500 will be filled entirely 
by promotions from the lower grades ; and appoint- 
ments to the lower grades will be made from lists 
established by competitive examinations. Neither 
in appointments nor promotions will politics cut 
any figure. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN NEXT. 


The next thing in politics will be the campaign 
for the Congressional elections in November. One 
reason for the solicitude shown by Congressmen 
to hurry the session toa close was a prevailing 
sense of uncertainty regarding the Congressional 
“fences.” Midway in an administration there is 
almost always more or less of a reaction against 
the policy of the party in power, which cuts down 
its majority in Congress, or wipes it out altogether. 
There is little chance that the present year will 
prove an exception to the rule. No acute political 
observer imagines for a moment that the over- 
whelming Republican majority in the present 
House will be duplicated in the next. But the ses- 
sion just closed has made a record of positive legis- 
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IN REVIEW. 


lation which furnishes good campaign material. 
It will be interesting to observe how those Repub- 
lican representatives who, in the interest of cor- 
porations, have opposed this legislation, will fare at 
the hands of their constituents. , 


AGAIN MR. BRYAN. 


No political event two years in the future was 
ever more certain than that Mr: Bryan will once 
again be the Democratic candidate for President 
in 1908. The “boy orator” is no longer a boy; he 
has matured and has learned many things by travel 
and otherwise during the years since his first candi- 
dacy. But his engaging personality, his energy, 
and his fertility of resource give him popularity, 
and the things for which he stands are undeniably 
the things which the great majority of Demo-— 
crats, take the country through, believe in. The > 
so-called conservative element in the party was 
given its chance in 1904, and made a miserable 
fiasco of it; it will be relegated to the rear in 1908. 
One Democratic state convention after another has 
already declared in favor of Mr. Bryan; the Tam- 
many Fourth of July celebration was made an occa- 
sion for his endorsement ; and arrangements are in 
progress to give him such a reception, when he 
comes back from Europe next September, as few 
returning Americans have ever had. The dominat- 
ing influence of Mr. Bryan cannot fail to have an 
influence on the campaign plans of the Repub- 
licans. 


MR. ROOT AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


On July 4, Secretary Root started upon a trip 
to South America which is likely to be fraught 
with important consequences. His prime aim is to 
attend the approaching Pan-American conference 
at Rio de Janeiro, but in connection with this he 
has undertaken what might be described as a mis- 
sion of reconciliation and good-will to all of the 
South American republics. He will visit those on 
both coasts, in compliance with cordial invitations 
from the various governments, which were ex- 
tended as soon as it was known that he would ac- 
cept them. Various circumstances, among them 
the war with Spain, the complications with Vene- 
zuela, and distortions of the Monroe doctrine, have 
led Latin-Americans very generally to fear and dis- 
trust the United States. It will be Secretary 
Root’s mission, so far as possible, to relieve these 
unjust suspicions and to bring about closer business 
relations and a better political understanding. No 
oné could be better adapted to the task. 


A TRAGIC ACCIDENT. 


That was a cruel fate which overtook twenty or 
thirty American tourists who sailed on the steam- 
ship New York for Plymouth, and hurrying on to 
London by rail, were killed by the wreck of their 
train at Salisbury July 1. It appears that the train 
jumped the track while running at a reckless speed 
around a dangerous curve. ‘.he accident was of a 
type familiar enough in tliis country, but infre- 


eee Ee {Continned on page 96.) 
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to which there is either a legal liability or a claim of liability 
having such a basis in fact and law as would afford ground for 
the exercise of its power to compromise claims against it. 

It has no power to pay out its funds in the discharge of any 
supposed moral obligation or from any considerations of sup- 
posed justice or fair dealing, on which an individual might act, 
except so far as there is also a legal liability or such claim of 
legal liability as could properly be made the basis of a compro- 
mise of the claim. 

It receives and holds the school funds as trustee for the tax- 
payers, and if it should attempt to appropriate any part of the 
school funds to any purpose not warranted by law, any tax- 
payer would be entitled to an injunction to restrain such appro- 
priation. 

We are of the opinion that, under the facts stated and the 
facts proved in the Goggin case, there is no legal liability on 
the part of the board to any of the 1,400 teachers and em- 
ployees, and that, therefore, no payment can be lawfully made 
to them on the ground that there is a legal liability. 

We are further of the opinion that if, under the facts, there 
ever was a claim of legal liability or basis in law for such claim 
on the part of such other teachers and employees, such claim is 
now barred by the statute of limitations; that this being so, in 
our opinion the board has no power to waive the benefit of the 
statute, and that in no view would it have such power, unless 
there is a clear legal liability on its part to pay the claim, irre- 
spective of the statute, which, as already stated, we are of the 
opinion there is not. 

We are also of the opinion that, under the facts, there is no such 
basis in fact and law fora claim of legal liability as could be 
lawfully made ground for the payment to them of the like sum 
paid to the 1,644 teachers as a compromise of a claim of legal 
liability. . 

We are also of the opinion that the board has no power to 
make the payment proposed to the 1,400 other teachers and 
employees, on the ground that if the payment is made to the 
1,644 teachers, parties to the Goggin suit, there is a moral, as 
distinguished from a legal, obligation on the part of the board 
to treat all of the teachers, whose salaries were reduced, alike, 
or that it would otherwise be just, irrespective of any legal 
liability, for them to do so. 

We are further of the opinion that, if the board should vote to 
make the payment proposed to the 1,400 other teachers and 
employees, a taxpayer could maintain a bill in equity to enjoin 
the board from making the payments. 

Yours truly, 
Herrick, Allen, Boyesen, and Martin. 
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THE OFFICE OF A TEACHER. 


Some one has said that the appointment of a 
school superintendent may be of more consequence 
to our nation’s power than the promotion of a 
major-general. 

What can be of more importance to civilization 
than the raising of human values, the taking of 
crude, ignorant lumps of human clay, and, by years 
of patient fashioning and intelligent training, de- 
veloping them into educated, cultured, and strong 
men? 

We think it is a wonderful thing for a sculptor to 
raise the value of a rough piece of marble or 
granite from a few dollars to a hundred thousand 
dollars by calling out an idea which would have 
slept in the cold stone forever had not his genius 
awakened it. But for a teacher’s fashioning hand 





the value of the human block of clay would have 
been but half what it is. 


It is the office of a teacher to raise human values ; 
fo take the low, and elevate them; to train the 


country which the king was bound to protect. 
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ignorant, and leave them intelligent ; to restrain the 
impetuous and self-willed ; and shape them into self- 
controlled, polished, beautiful characters—Success. 
— 0-0-0 ——$______—_—_— 
COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
A STUDY OF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
BY EDITH GILES. 
CANTO V. 

What did the ending of the last Canto leave for 
this Canto to do? 

It pledged Fitz-James to revenge the life of 
Blanche on Roderick Dhu, and it brought Roder- 
ick Dhu and Fitz-James together, but in such a 
way that each was bound by the unwritten law of 
hospitality to take no advantage of his mortal 
enemy. Roderick Dhu has promised to lead Fitz- 
James in safety as far as Coilantogle ford,—that 
is to neutral ground. 

What is the purpose of the first twelve stanzas? 

To lead up to the combat, and to have Fitz-James 
declare why hd has a quarrel with Roderick Dhu. 

What reasons does he give? 

First, that Roderick Dhu is an outlaw, keeping 
rebellion and turmoil alive in the state, robbing the 

It 
was €xcuse enough, on the part of a kitig’s officer, 
to punish such an enemy; but Fitz-James has per- 
sonal cause for a personal quarrel, namely the at- 
tempt upon his life. 

How does Roderick Dhu defend himself? 

First, against the charge of outlawry. 
that the blow that cost him his banishment was 
given ina just cause; and _ second, against his 
ravaging the lands of the lowland farmers, he 
claims that they were once the birthright of his 
ancestors, the Gaels, and were taken from them by 
the Saxons; and that the living which their own 
barren fields will not produce, is only taken by 
right from those who had first stolen them. This 
probably refers to the long strife of Scotland 
against the feudal overlordship of England, and to 
the Border frays. The Gael represented the 
original Celtic stock inhabiting Britain driven back 
by the Saxons into the mountain fastnesses. The 
race struggle continued until England and Scot- 

land were united as one kingdom, under one king, 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of England. . This 
poem is before that time. When Fitz-James de- 
clares that his quarrel has been taken up in self- 
defence, Roderick tells him that his best defence 
would have been to make known his errand and 
not to steal like a spy into the enemy’s country. 

Does Roderick Dhu know that Fitz-Tames has 
some other reason for quarrel with him than these 
which he has named? 

Yes, when Fitz-James says:— 


He claims 


‘“*Enough, I am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride.” 


Has Roderick Dhu given Fitz-James to under- 
stand that the final struggle is to be a fateful one? 
Yes, in the lines,— 
“Nor , 


Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to die 
Save to fulfil an augury.” 


Is either, at this time, aware of the other’s 


identity ? 
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HIGH SCHOOL *“ FRATS.” 
Madison, Ind., June 11, 1906. 
Editor Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: Another word in regard to controlling high 
school “frats.” 

An enthusiastic college fraternity man, viewing with 
alarm the danger of these so-called fraternities in the 
high school, I offer the following suggestion:— 

Let the college fraternities, through their state prov- 
ince, or national conventions, take such action as will 
bar from their membership any freshman who, after a 
specified time, shall have retained membership in, or 
shall have been initiated into any high school fraternity 
or school secret society. 

This is meeting favor with both school and college 
men. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. O. Neal, 
Superintendent of schools. 
$-0-@-~0- > - 
THE TWELVE NEW WORDS. 

The following words are advocated for their 

plicity” by the simplified spellers:— 
“Biznes” for business. 
“Enuf” for enough. 
“Fether” for feather. 
“Mesure” for measure. 
“Plesure” for pleasure, 
“Red” for read. 
“Ruf” for rough. 

- “Trawf” for trough. 

“Tru” for true. 
“Tuf”’ for tough. 
“Tung” for tongue. 
“Yung” for young. 

They are welcome to them, as is everyone who 
chooses to use them. Every man knows his “biznes.” 

— ——— — 9-6-0 @-0-o-e 


FOR TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS IN PITTSBURG. 
GROUP I. 
[Time limit on this paper thirty minutes.] 

Describe your ideal school, including teacher and 
pupil. What is the object of punishment? 

What is meant by “Make the punishment suit the of- 
fence”? 

From your experience as a teacher, give one example 
that illustrates this principie. 

Have you ever heard of any punishments that have 
violated this principle? How? 

What punishments are helpful? 
are harmful? 

What do you mean by proficiency and skill in teach- 
ing? 





“gim- 


What punishments 


GROUP II. 


[Time limit on this paper thirty minutes.] 

What relative proportion of attention (time, effort, 
interest) should be given to bright and to dull pupils? 

How do you secure and hold the attention and inter- 
est of indifferent, restless, or mischievous pupils? 

What is the most important work of the teacher out- 
side of the schoolroom? 

State clearly what you understand by the term cul- 
ture. By or through what sources obtainable? Show 
that it is an essential factor in the teacher’s equipment. 
Show that the term has a meaning other than as you 
have used it. Show that with this meaning it is an es- 
sential factor in the teacher's equipment. 


GROUP III. 


[Time limit on this paper forty minutes.] 
What educational magazines do you read? Why do 
you prefer these? Give a summary of each of two 
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articles that have appeared within the last four months, 
naming the magazine. 

At the November meeting of the Pittsburg Teachers’ 
Institute, Miss Harris talked on the subject of Reading. 
Recall her talk, and tell wherein you agreed with her 
and wherein you differed from her. Or, recall either of 
her other talks, giving a brief review of the same, and 
tell how the lecture could be of benefit to the teacher. 

In speaking before the forty-second convocation of 
university teachers of New York state, Whitelaw Reid 
said:— 

“First, we must insist that the common schools teach 
with thoroughness the ‘fundamental three.’ Their pu- 
pils should learn, learn and learn these until they really 
know them. Until then, let us have fewer frills.” 

Present at least two arguments in favor of bis posi- 
tion. Present two against his position. 

Name a number of the subjects which he might de- 
nominate as “frills,” placing them in the order which 
you think the best. Give a reason for adding them to 
the course. 


GROUP IV. 3 

[Time limit on this paper thirty minutes.] é 

What is education? What is the history of educa- 
tion? 

Give your reason why a teacher should be familiar 
with this history. 

State briefly the difference between mediaeval and 
modern education. 

Through whose efforts was the common school system 
established in Pennsylvania? About what time was it 
established ? 

Name five of the leading educators of the present time 
in the United States. What has each done that entitles 
him or her to this distinction? 
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THE COAL TAR INDUSTRIES. 


One of the most amazing developments which the 
world has witnessed in a century is found in the num- 
ber and variety of industries in which coal tar is 
used as a raw material. Foremost among these 
derivatives are the aniline dyes. A second group in- 
cludes eikonogen, hydrochinon, and four or five other 
compounds employed in bringing a latent image into re- 
lief on a photographic plate. Several perfumes and 
medicines, carbolic acid, which is useful both as a disin- 
fectant and in the manufacture of the explosive lyddite, 
and Professor Ira Remsen’s saccharin, a hundredfold 
sweeter than sugar, are among the other offspring of the 
same prolific parent. 

In the discovery of the proper processes for the manu- 
facture of these substances many men and several coun- 
tries have had a share; but the pioneer was William 
Henry Perkin, an Englishman. He created a profound 
sensation in 1856 when he produced the first of the 
aniline colors—-mauve. Its beauty and cheapness ex- 
cited great admiration, especially among those engaged 
in supplying the market with textile fabrics. The 
achievement was particularly brilliant from a scientific 
point of view also, because synthetic, or constructive, 
chemistry is far more difficult than analytical chemistry. 
The article which he made had been known to exist in 
indigo, and its constituents were known; but no one 
before him had ever put them together in a laboratory. 
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Others shall 
Take patience, courage, to their heart and hand 
From thy hand and thy heart and thy brave cheer, 
And God’s grace fructify through thee to all. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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. COMMONWEALTBRS. 


The staterment is made that “Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Kentucky originally designated them- 
selves as commonwealths, a designation which they still 
retain.” ‘This is incorrect. The word “commonwealth” 
has had an interesting history in this country, which it 
Would require much space to give in detail. Suttice it 
to Say that ‘the word was in more or less frequent use 
here early in the seventeenth century, having been 
brought over from England, where it had long been em- 
ployed. But in this country the word was never used 
as a title until 1776. Massachusetts was originally desig- 
nated the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay. In 1692 it 
became the Province of the Massachusetts Bay. Later, 
after June 17, 1775, it became aguin the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay. Still later, in July, 1776; it became 
the State of Massachusetts Bay. And finally, in Octo- 
ber, 1780, upon the adoption of the state constitution, it 
became the Commonwealth of Massachnsetts. At the 
present day there is no difference between state and 
commonwealth, and the use of the one or of the other 
is largely a matter of chance. Indeed, both are used 
with perfect indifference, whether the official design:- 
tion is state or commonwealth. 

A. M. 
-——— +0 © 0 @-0--@ -e-— -____-_ — 
BETTER THINGS. 

Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank or titles, a hundredfold, 
Is a healthful body, a mind at ease, 
And simple pleasures that always please. 
A heart that can feel for a neighbor's woe, 
And share his joy with a friendly glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 
Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 
setter than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 
And the balm that drops on his shoulders deep. 
Better than gold is the thinking mind. 
That in the realms of thought and books can find 
A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the great and good of yore. 
—Alexander Smart. 
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A HANDBOOK OF LITERARY CRITICISM. An 
analysis of literary forms in prose and _ verse. By 
William: Henry Sheran. New York: Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge. Cloth. 578 pp. 

Sheran was a student of the late Frederick Max Mul- 
ler in the University of Oxford, and the benefits of that 
study are apparent in this notable work. It is adapted 
to secondary schools and colleges, as well as for all se- 
rious students of the art of correct and effective compo- 
sition. This is the only attempt of which I know to fur- 
nish a concise yet comprehensive, analytic, and sugges- 
tive study of all of the well-marked, widely varying lit- 
erary forms that have in the run of time become lettters, 
essays, and orations, history, fiction, and biography, the 
lyric, the drama, and the epic. Its range of topies is not 
easily suggested; its method of treatment is absolutely 
indescribable; the lines of service it may render are lim- 
itless. As a handbook it will serve a variety of pur- 
poses. Credit is given to sixty-three important authors 
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-from whom the author has drawn in his discussions; to 


thirty-four famous letter writers from whom he quotes 
specifically; to thirty-six essayists from whom he draws 
freely for select readings;, to, forty-five biographers and 
autobiographers quoted; to fift-one historians to forty- 
seven orators, te seventy-seven novelists, to thirty-eizht 
dramatists, to thirty-seven writers of the epic, and to 
fifty-three writers of the lyric, from all of whom he 
quotes freely for illustrative purposes. 

GOOD HEALTH FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Colton 
Series of Physiologies, By Bertha Millard Brown. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 152 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Miss Brown has given us a most delightful book for 
children, yes, and no less so for adults. She strikes outa 
new path where it is much needed in school work. This 
book is for pleasure as well as for the good of boys and 
girls. They can but like it, and it can but do them goed 
The most finicky physiologist can hardly object to this. 
Men and women also need it. In type and illustrations 
the spirit of the book is maintained. 

Here are some of the topics: ‘‘Why We Need to Be 
Well and Strong,” ‘‘How Exercise Helps to Keep Us 
Well,” “‘The Best Place to Exercise,” ‘*How to Grow 
Straight,” *s Blood, the Errand Boy of the Body,” ‘‘ How 
We Take Air into Our Bodies,” ‘‘How We Obtain Fresh 
Air in Our Houses,” ‘‘ What Is Good for Us to Drink,” 
‘‘What Our Food Does for. Us,” ‘‘How to Dress Prop- 
erly, ‘“How We Light Our Houses,” ‘‘How to Use Our 
Eyes,” ‘‘ Why We Need Rest and Recreation.” 

Here are the sub-topics under cleanliness: Why we need 
to be clean, perspiration, effect of bathing, cleanliness and 
health, cleanliness and business, how to keep ourselves 


clean, tub baths, why we use soap, our own towels, sponge 
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GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By BertuHa M. Brown, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 164 pages. 


seautifully illus- 


trated. Price, 45 cents. This book is for intermediate grades and serves as an introduction to 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 


DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By GerrruDE L. Stone and M. Grace Ficxett. These two books present industrial and 
social life in the time of the colonies in stories charmingly told. The chief characters are chil- 
dren, and the illustrations are historically accurate. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Joun H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York. Six books. 
These books have a uniform intermedial slant. The letter forms are simple, legible, and of 
great beauty. This is essentially a movement series. As the work progresses, the pupil is shown 
how the letter forms are based on the movement exercises. 
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baths, shower baths, surf bathing, swimming, when to go 
bathing, bathing face and hands, finger-nails, chapped 
hands, coughing, cafing for the hair, a clean mouth, pen- 
cils in the mouth, chewing tobacco, care of the teeth, clean 
clothing, how to keep clothes clean, care of the clothes, 
a clean home, keeping things in order, washing, sweep- 
ing, dusting and dusters, care of closets, clean cellars, 
clean yards, spring cleaning, a clean schoolroom, keeping 
the school yard clean, a clean city. 


ESSENTIALS. IN. UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
By William A. Mowry, LL, D., and Blanche S. Mowry. 
New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
With many maps and illustrations. Cloth. 434 pp. 
This is an exceedingly interesting recital and portrayal 

of essential events and personalities from the times when 

the Indians alone dwelt here to the days in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt determines what men shall do who dwell 
here now. This is the tenth book on American history 
that Dr. Mowry has written in whole or in part, and he 
has learned to do. by doing. It is distinctly a grammar 
school and rural school text-book. It vivifies such points 
in our history as the authors hold essential, and they have 
met the ideals of the teachers as a whole remarkably well. 

Dates are minimized, personalities emphasized. There is 

no more here than pupils in a grammar or rural school can 

appreciate and should know, It is so presented that 
those who take up the subject in the higher schools will 
have a relish for it. The book does the two difficult phases 
of the work excellently well, in that it presents that which 
all ought to know in such a way that they are likely to re- 
tain it, and at the same time it gives a relish for much 
more when the time comes. 

At the close of each chapter there is a valuable and im- 
portant summary, and at the close eleven pages of bibli- 
ography, thirteen of chron »logy, and five other appendixes. 


GEOGRAPHY PRIMER. By Ojiiver P. Cominan, Ph. 
D., and Oscar Gerson, Ph. D., both of Philadelphia. 
New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. Cloth (6 x 8). 
[ilustrated. 128 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a beautiful book for children; the various 
phases of geography are talked about in a charming 
manner, and the themes are such as are certain to inter- 
est children. The authors have ever in mind children in 
primary grades, and hold themselves responsible _ pri- 
marily for interesting them genuinely. It omits all of 
the school yard scheme of which there has been = so 
much of late and distinguishes city from country; then 
takes the children into parks, zoological gardens, and 
along the wharves. Throughout the book the human as- 
pects of geographical facts have been emphasized, The 
interdependence of surface, soil, climate, and produc- 
tions, and of man and his physical environment—a 
knowledge of which is so essential to a proper under- 
standing of geography—has been brought out clearly. 





ROCKS AND MINERALS OF MICHIGAN. By the 
Michigan Department of Geology. 105 pp. 

A collection of notes arranged to accompany and ex- 
plain the loan collection issued by the Michigan College 
of Mines. These notes give some little conception of 
the colossal mineral resources of Michizan, of its cop- 
per, iron, and coal deposits, of its saline wells, of its 
calcareous and clay measures so invaluable in the mak- 
ing of Portland cement, and many more mineral treas- 
ures. 

SEIDEL’S AUS GOLDENEN TAGEN. Edited and an- 
notated by Dr. William Bernhardt, Washington, D. C. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

Seidel is a German romanticist, writing for the healthy 
middle classes of his country, with their quiet and con- 
tented life. .He helps to make men feel happier and 
healthier. In this pleasant bit of fiction, portrayed in 
simple and natural diction, he describes the joyousness 
of youth as seen in their love of rational adventure. 
The editor adds to the text greatly by his biographical 
sketch, his notes, and the vocabulary. 

LATIN SYNTAN. By Rev. 8. C. Tickell of Stamford 
England. London, Eng.: O. Newmann & Co. Paper. 
14 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

A concise exposition of Latin syntax, put up in a most 
unique way, and with every one of its large pages brim- 
ful of suggestions as to the make-up of the Latin 
tongue. To an Americzxn the form of the production is 
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quite unfamiliar; but, ‘apart trom? this, thie) stihjéct-mat 


ter is of great value. It is evidently by a master in 
Latin. * et cc 
: ? tee 
+ sts 
> >a 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By Craven Lay- 
cock and Robert Leighton Scales, both of Dartmouth ” 
College. New York... The Macmillan. -Company.— 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents.- 

The fact that some colleges and even some acidemies 
and high schools give somewhat the same attention to 
debates as to football, baseball, and rowing is encour- 
aging. It is sadly true. that the alumni take no such in-> 
terest in intellectual_as in,athletie activities, but sonte 
members of some faculties take some interest in these 
interscholastic debates, and we.venture, timidly. it must, 
be confessed, the hope that this interest is to increase. 
The growing recognition of the importance of argumen- 
tation as a separate Subject of study in American col* 
leges, and the increasing emphasis whith ts put upon 
the necessity for a proper method of presenting it, are 
probably due to the appreciation, of these facts,,that it is 
coming to be acknowledged that argumentation is a pe- 
culiar art, distinct from all others, and that argumenta- 
tive skill does not belong exclusively to any one profes- 
sion or class of men, To know how to argue is neces- 
sary not alone for the lawyer or the publicist, but equally 
for the preacher, the scientist, the business man, or, in- 
deed, for any one who may wish to influence the opinions 
or actions of his fellows; it is a power which every edu- 
cated man should have an opportunity to acquire. 


LANGUAGE READERS. For fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years. 7 Professor Franklin T. Baker of Teachers’ 
College, New York, and Professor George R. Carpenter 
of Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Limp cloth. 345, 477, and 482 pp. Price, 
according to grade, 45, 55, and 60 cents. 

As fine a set of feaders as we have seen, and prepared 
by those who seem fully acquainted with the tastes of 
those for whom they ate arranged. The Fourth Reader 
contains as its dominant element the animal story and the 
tale of adventure; the Fifth the great myths of the world; 
and the Sixth a selection of stories, poems, and essays 
that are to prepare the way to literature in its broad field. 
Pedagogically, the readers are capitally arranged, Sen- 
tence studies, themes for compositions, hints as to capitals, 
meanings of words that need illuminating, and several 
other features are found throughout the books. _ The 
typography is of the best, as might be expected from such 
a publishing house, and the illustrations truly winsome, 
The authors have had valuable assistance in their compila- 
tion from Ida E. Robbins and Mary F. Kirchevey of the 
Horace Mann school and Jennie F. Owens of the Jersey 
City training school. 








MAX MULLER’S DEUTSCHE LIEBE. Edited by 
James C, Johnston, Harrisonburg high school, Vir- 
ginia, 16mo.. Cloth. 205 pp. List price, 45 cents. 

FOUR GERMAN COMEDIES. Edited by Edward 
Manley, Englewood high school, Chicago, and Philip 
Schuyler Allen, University of Chicago. 16mo. 
Cloth. 210 pp. List price, 45 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co, 

Two volumes for German study. The first-named is a 
tender prose idyl by one of the most eminent men of his 
time, and which is now in its thirteenth edition in Ger- 
many, a revelation of its popularity. Bunsen has spoken 
of it as ‘‘one of the most perfect specimens of German 
writing I have ever read.” The second-named is a quar- 
tette of one-act comedies, chosen not because they are 
masterpieces so much as because they are live, real, and 
full of a clean fun, while they are in a language spoken on 
and off the street in every modern city of Germany. Each 
of the books is of specific value as to text, and has 
ample notes and vocabulary. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOLS. By Professor 
pete ae W. Jenks, LL.D., of Cornell University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 264pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A group of addresses and essays prepared by the author 
during nearly a score of years and dealing with the rela- 
tion of educational work to social and political life. These 
productions cover a wide ground, and contain much that 
is highly valuable in their review of prevailing conditions, 
and their suggestions of possible betterment. It wi'l 
doubtless be welcomed as an excellent contribution to the 
citizen-problems of our land and time. 
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available, these contributions should be short 
and com ensive. © should be received 
= not later Friday preceding 


date of iss 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 
October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ tion, Middle 


October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 
April, 1907: astern Commercia) 
Teachers’ Associa’ 








NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Professor Francis G. 
Peabody of Harvard had the Com- 
mencement address at Simmons Col- 
lege. This was the first for the nota- 
ble young college. 

CAMBRIDGE. Major Leonard 

Darwin, son of the late Charles Dar- 
win, and from 1892 to 1895 a member 
of the British parliament, has been 
appointed a lecturer on “Municipal 
Ownership and Public Service Indus- 
tries” at Harvard for the next aca- 
demic year. 
_ Of the three teachers who are tak- 
ing advantage of a year for study on 
part salary after ten years of teaching, 
one is in Europe, one in California, 
and one in Smith College. 

CLINTON. Andrew E. Ford, who 
has been principal of the high school 
for thirty-three years, has been made 
principal emeritus at $1,100, and will 
do class work. The assistant, W. W. 
Keyes, is elected principal. 

LEOMINSTER. John C. Hull of 
the Milford high school has _ been 
elected principal in ‘place of Ernest 
W. Small, resigned. Mr. Hull is a 
graduate of Bowdoin, with fourteen 


years’ experience in high school 
teaching. 
WELLESLEY. Wellesley College 


has 1,150 students. 

M. Ernest Solway of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, contributes $10,000 toward the 
Wellesley College library fund. 


STOUGHTON. W. E. Pulsifer, 
one time principal of the high school, 
now member of the firm of D. C. 
Heath & Co., publishers, resident in 
New York, has retained his inter- 
est in the town, coming back this year 
toe deliver the Memorial day address, 
which was decidedly the most effective 
that has been delivered in this town. 


HAVERHILL. Mayor Roswell L. 
Wood of, Haverhill has been upheld 
by the supreme court on his order to 
close the schools of his city because 
a circus is coming to town. The 
school committee sought an injunc- 
tion against the mayor’s order, and at 
the hearing the judge ruled that the 
mayor of a city may order the schools 
closed any time he sees fit. 

Bradford Academy is 103 years old. 
There were twenty-nine graduates 
this year, and the Commencement ad- 
dress was by Bliss Perry. 

QUINCY. Dean George Hodges 
of the. Cambridge theological school 
gave the Commencement address at 
the Quincy Mansion school this year. 

SOMERVILLE. Upwards of 500 
graduates of the English high school 
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we a notable reception to Principal 
. T. C. Whitcomb, who goes to the 
Brockton high schools at a large in- 
crease in salary, on which occasion he 
was presented with a tall hall clock in 
a handsome mahogany case. The af- 
fair was a notable event for the city. 


AMHERST. President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University had the 
annual address in College hall this 
year. 


WEST NEWTON. A §3,000 me- 
morial window is to be placed in the 
elegant new Unitarian church of this 
city in honor of the late’ Nathaniel T. 
Allen, who was proprietor of the 
Allen English and Classical high 
school, on the site of which the 
church is to stand. The window is 
to be provided by his former pupils. 

NORTHAMPTON. Congressman 
Samuel W. McCall had the Com- 
mencement address at Smith College. 


MEDFORD. Benjamin F. Morri- 
son, for forty years a teacher in this 
city, a noble school-master with the 
elements of leadership and with a 
professional spirit, has been highly 
honored by his fellow teachers with a 
public banquet at which most appre- 
ciative wordg were spoken by the 
best people of the city. 


WINCHESTER. On Tuesday 
evening, May 29, the school com- 
mittee and teachers of Winches- 
ter tendered to Superintendent and 
Mrs. Robert C. Metcalf an informal 
reception in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
This reception was held at the high- 
school building. A very large num- 
ber of the friends of Mr. and Mrs. 
Metcalf, not only in Winchester, but 
elsewhere, attended. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The board of 
education amended its by-laws on 
June 13, and raised the salary of 
City Superintendent Maxwell from 
$8,000 to $10,000, and the associate 
city superintendents, Messrs. Davis, 
Edson, Meleney, O’Brien, Shallow, 
Stevens, Straubenmuller, and Walsh 
from $5,500 to $6,500 to take effect 
September 1. 

Associate City Superintendent 
Andrew W. Edson has been giving a 
course of thirty lectures the past 
year in the teachers’ extension 
course at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute on “School Management 
and School Methods.” He is to 
work the second week of July at the 
Yale University summer school, and 
the last week of August at the Alle- 
gheny County Teachers’ Institute at 
Pittsburg. 

Associate City Superintendent 
Meleney is to give a_ three-weeks’ 
course of lectures at the Dartmouth 
College summer school during the 
month of July. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. Greater Pittsburg 
isafact, the judge before whom the 
appeal had come signing the decision 


to that effect on June 16. Allegheny 
now passes into “Pittsburg the 
Greater.” 

HARRISBURG. Miss M. Kath- 


erine McNiff of the high school with 
other teachers who have met once a 
week for four years on an imaginary 
tour to Burope, studying in detail all 
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the places they would like to visit, 
sailed on June 23, carrying out in 
detail the trip for which y have 
so carefully prepared themselves. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

The county superintendents are to 
have $20 a month allowed for travel- 
ling expenses. This is merely just. 

There are 244 private schools and 
colleges in Iowa with an annual in- 
come of about $3,000,000, or one-third 
as great as all the expenses of the 
public schools. 

Iowa has ninety-nine counties, A 
county superintendent is elected for 
two years, has a salary of $1,250, 
and $20 a month for traveling ex- 
penses, 

There are but twelve cities in 
Iowa that offer Greek in the high 
schools. These cities are: Cedar 
Rapids, Clinton, Council Bluffs, 
Davenport, Dubuque, Epworth, Des 
Moines, Manchester, Salem, Sioux 
City, Toledo, West Union. 

AMES. The Agricultural College 
is to have a fifth of a mill state tax 
for buildings and $26,000 a year ap- 
propriation for running expenses for 
the next five years. 

CEDAR FALLS. The State nor- 
mal school is to have a tenth of a mill 
tax for buildings and $12,000 a year 
for running expenses for the next 
five years. 

CRESCO. County Superintend- 
ent Helen Louise Chapin was 
married on June 7 to Dr. Frank 
Royle Hansen of Minnesota. 

BURLINGTON. Superintendent 
F. M. Fultz has fresh evidence of the 
appreciation of the board of educa- 
tion and the public in a raise of $200 
in his salary. Mr. Fultz and Princi- 
pal Ricker of the high school, as well 
as the other principals, keep Bur- 
lington booming educationally. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Elaborate plans are 
being made at the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, for the estab- 
lishment of the university extension 
work, and announcement of this work 
will soon be published as a special 
bulletin of the institution. The re- 
gents have recently made provision 
for work of this kind and for in- 
creasing its efficiency as a depart- 
ment of the university, and the plans 
now being made are in accord with 
the powers granted the university 
authorities by the regents. 

Included in the program will be 
some thirty different lecture courses, 
to be given on a wide range of sub- 
jects. Not only will they be of great 
benefit as public lecture courses in 
cities throughout this and neighbor- 
ing states, but they will be of help 
to women’s clubs, to teachers’ or- 
ganizations, both local, district, and 
state, to organizations of mechanics 
and skilled laborers, to business men, 
clerks, and others of all classes. In 
fact, one aim of the department will 
be to so shape the work of the course 
as to give as much aid as possible to 
all classes of people, and this will be 
one of the great features of the 
work. There will be thirty-three 
members of the instructional force 
of the university that will be counted 
as members of the department, while 
other members of the faculty will 
give as much time to the work as 
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their other work at the- university 
will allow them to do. Not only will 
the work include that by people in 
the college of letters and science, 
but engineering men, domestic sci- 
ence women, and people from all 
branches of the university will work 
at it in various parts of the state. 

STEVENS POINT. Dr. T. B. Pray 
leaves the normal school after twelve 
years of service as principal of the 
school. The state board appears to 
be unanimous in its judgment that 
he should retire, but he has the high 
esteem and co-operation of the local 
public, of the alumni, of the faculty, 
and of the student body. It is an- 
other of those deeply regrettable af- 
fairs from which the profession has 
so often suffered and for which no 
satisfactory explanation can be 
made. 

MILWAUKEE. Superintendent 
Carroll G. Pearse has been Bast for 
two weeks’ visitation of schools, 
studying especially what other cities 
are doing for and with non-attending 
children, manual training, and teach- 
ing of commercial subjects. He vis- 
ited Pittsburg, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, New Haven, Hartford, 
Providence, Boston, and Lowell. 

MENOMONIBE. The Stout Training 
schools have a summer session July 
9 to August 11, which offers oppor- 
tunities unapproached elsewhere in 
the northwest. The call for those 
who have been trained here is unpre- 
cedented. Dr. L. D. Harvey gives 
his personal attention to the school. 


i MISSOURL. 


JEFFERSON CITY. H. A. Goss 
of this city has received the nomina- 
tion for state superintendent and will 
undoubtedly be elected. 

COLUMBIA. The students of Mis- 
souri University, to prevent the clos- 
ing of the school through lack of coal, 
went in a body to the woods and cut 
enough fuel to last a month. To do 
this they skipped their classes, but 
the professors expressed their grati- 
tude by announcing that no one 
should suffer for the offense. The 
university was out of fuel owing to 
the confiscation of coal by the rail- 
roads in view of the impending strike, 
and the closing of the entire school 
was threatened. The students not 
only cut down the trees, but sawed 
the wood and hauled it to town in 
wagons. 


ILLINOIS. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. A scandal in 
the public schools of East St. Louis 
has been disclosed through the ac- 
tion of State Superintendent Bayliss 
in advising County Superintendent 
Charles Hertel of St. Clair county 
that unless the school trustees of 
East St. Louis immediately abolish 
the salary of $2,700 a year paid to 
the township school treasurer that 
city’s portion of the state distributive 
fund will be withheld. 

In no other county in Illinois 
does the office of school treasurer re- 
ceive so large a salary. In Chicago, 
Springfield, Quincy, and other large 
cities, as well as practically all the 
smaller ones, the school treasurer 
serves without’ remuneration, al- 
though he is generally allowed the 
interest paid on the daily balances 
of funds. 

FREEPORT. Cyrus Grove, super- 
intendént of Stephenson county, of- 
fers 260 premiums for work done by 
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the pupils of country schools. The 
premiums are in cash and though 
not large will mean much to the chil- 
dren. There are 130 different oppor- 
tunities for the children to compete 
and two prizes in each case. In this 
way every child has a reasonably 
good chance to find something that he 
ean do fairiy well. 


MICHIGAN, 


By a recent decision of the United 
States supreme court, in a case in- 
volving the taxation of the railroads, 
the primary school fund of the state 
will be increased by about $8,000,000, 
As this fund must be used for teach- 
ers’ salaries only, it means that 
school boards and districts will have 
no legitimate excuse for withholding 
from the teachers the higher com- 
pensation their services demand. 

Detroit teachers have been putting 
up a remarkably vigorous fight for 
increased salaries, and their efforts 
have every promise of being crowned 
with success. The board of educa- 
tion and the common councii have 
approved the measure and it now re- 
mains only for the board of esti- 
mates to pass upon it. There seems 
little doubt but they will report fav- 


orably on it, as the sentiment of the © 


public has supported the measure 
with remarkable unanimity. 

Pontiac has voted to give the 
grade teachers reappointed for the 
year 1906-1907 an increase of salary 
double that provided by the sched- 
ule. That is, instead of receiving an 
increase of $20 each, they will re- 
ceive $40.. The maximum wage has 
also been raised for grade teachers 
from $46 to $50. James H. Harris 
is superintendent. 

CALUMET. The disastrous fire 
that swept away the central school 
building has proved to be a blessing 
in disguise. There is to be a $100,000 
building, one of the best in the state, 
of brick and stone, 272 feet by 86, 
with wings fifty-six feet wide. It is 
to be three stories with basement 
and the fullest equipment of labora- 
tories, manual training shops, and 
domestic science appointments. 


ADRIAN. Superintendent Charles 
W. Mickens has put the sixty-years- 
old Springfield test to the pupils of 
this city under as nearly the same 
conditions as possible and his schools 
lead those of fifty years ago by about 
sixty per cent. on the average, while 
they lead recent tests in Springfield 
and Kansas City, Mo., by four per 
cent in spelling and ten per cent. in 
arithmetic. 

GRAND RAPIDS. A large fare- 
well reception was given for Super- 
intendent and Mrs. William H. Elson 
at the Lakeside Club. The guests 
were received by Superintendent and 
Mrs. Elson and the members of the 
new board of education, President of 
the Board George A. Davis, Vice- 
President Arthur C. Denison, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Mrs. Therese 
Townsend, Mrs. Josephine Goss, 
George E. Reed, Mark Norris, W. C. 
Sheppard, John L. Benjamin, C. H. 
Leonard, and Dr. J. A. MeColl. The 
other guests were the members of all 
the boards of education that have 
been in office during the six years of 
Superintendent Eilson’s administra- 
tion, the members of the library 
commission, and their wives, the li- 
brarian, the curator of the museum, 
Miss Susan Blow, the famous kin- 
dergartner, also the principals and 
teachers in the public schools of the 





Already applications have been ap- 
proved by Superintendent of Public 

on Kelley for seven to be 
instituted next September, as fol- 
lows: At Saginaw, W. S., for —. 


Coldwater 
county; Hartford for Van Buren 
and Lapeer for Lapeer 
county. Lenawee county will have 
a normal. 


CALUMET. 


election at an increased salary. It 
is now $3,500, one of the hizhest in 
the state. 

ADRIAN. “Old Lenawee” county 
held an _ inspiration institute at 
Adrian March 22-24. Nearly three 
hundred teachers were present, 
Professor D. B. Waldo of the West- 
ern Normal, with Miss Marsh of the 
same institution, formed the battery, 
while Dr. Jones of the Normal Col- 
lege gave a few hits on Thu 
evening and Friday. The herd hit- 
ter, however, was Dr. Hughes of 
Toronto, who made a long strike on 
pA wna —— The audiences were 
a rge, the meetings good, and the 
results satisfactory. At the close 
of the meeting county association 
officers were elected: President, Su- 
perintendent C. W. Mickens, Adrian; 
vice-president, Superintendent Reed, 
Blissfield; secretary, Miss Myrtia 
Raymond, Adrian. 

Blissfield and Clinton, both of 
Lenawee county, get fine new school- 
houses this year. They are both 
large and commodious and are al- 


team wins the championship for the 
state. It was victorious in every 
game, including three games with 
Detroit’s crack teams. 

Ithaca voted down a proposition 
to bond for a new schoolhouse, but 
another trial will be made. There 
are some ‘49’s” left yet. Wyandotte 
gets a new $30,000 edifice. 

Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion P. H. Kelley announces his can- 
didacy for lieutenant-governor. He 
is a jolly, good-natured Irishman, 
who will fill the position In an ad- 
mirable manner. But who will be 
state superintendent? 

Michigan is creating a J. D. Pierce 
memorial fund. Teachers ten to 
twenty-five cents per head. 








TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


peofessienal school for the study of education 


and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL. D., Dean, 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THES! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt. 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this ‘‘System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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quent under the more conservative 
railway administration prevailing in 
England. The accident took place just 
past the long railway yard at Salisbury, 
and under the very shadow of the spire 
of the famous cathedral. In one or 
two instances whole families were 
among the killed or fatally hurt. 


THE RUSSIAN LAND QUESTION. 


The really ‘‘ burning question’’ in 
Russia is the land question. The peas- 
ants would settle it, if they could, by the 
rough and ready process of a compul- 
sory distribution of lands among those 
who cultivate them. The government 
has been forced, by the violence of the 
land agitation, to formulate its own 
program. It proposes to distribute 
upon ‘‘ favorable terms ”’ all the arable 
land in European Russia to peasants 
who have not enough land; to buy on 
account of the state the land which 
private owners are willing to sell; to 
make peasant lands not salable to per- 
sons not peasants, and to exempt such 
lands from seizure for debt; to as- 
sist immigrants to Siberia and Central 
Asia, and to sell the lands of such mi- 
grating peasants to those remaining, 
etc. In some particulars, this scheme 
resembles the Irish land purchase bill, 
but it is more radical, as is necessary 
to meet a still greater emergency. But it 
is a long distance between this scheme 
and the projects of the peasant agita- 
tors. They want the land, but right 
away and without paying for it. 


UNASSIMILATED AMERICANS. 


The life of teachers in the public 
schools in the East Side section of New 
York is not lacking in vivacity. Some 
aspects of it have been strikingly por- 
trayed by Myra Kelly. Others were 
disclosed recently when, on different 
days, riotous demonstrations against 
certain schools were made by women 
of different nationalities. In the first 
case, some cruel joker had spread a- 
mong the Russian Hebrews a report 
that massacres like those which have 
taken place in Russia had been ordered 
in New York, and that the children in 
the schools were to be the first 
victims. Several thousand frenzied 
mothers surrounded the schools, wildly 
clamorous for theirchildren. The few 
police who could be rallied to resist 
this unexpected assault fared hardly at 
the hands of the mob, and it was not 


until the reserves reached the scene 
that the tumult subsided. A day or 
two later, Italian parents in the same 
section were alarmed by reports aris- 
ing from certain throat examinations 
made by school physicians into a belief 
that their children’s throats were to be 
cut, and again there was a wild mob, 
which was with difficulty controlled. 
These occurrences serve to show that 
ignorant and extraordinary notions 
have to be eliminated from the minds 
of the great masses of unassimilated 
Americans in the great cities. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—Among the special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for July are an illustrated account of 
the marvelous developments in Nev- 
ada, following the gold discoveries of 
two years ago, by Clarence H. Matson; 
a clearand cogent statement by Com- 
missioner Prouty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of the pro- 
visions of the new railroad-rate law 
and what they are intended to effect; 
a survey and analysis of the new situ- 
ation in world finance which consti- 
tutes France, in succession to England, 
as Europe’s chief banker, by Charles 
F. Speare; a valuable presentation of 
unpublished data on the decline of rural 
population in several of our states, by 
William S. Rossiter, of the national 
census Office; an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Olympic games at Athens; 
an artiole on Rembrandt, apropos of 
the tricentennial of his birth, and re- 
productions of new portraits of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Prof. John W. Burgess by 
the artist Wiles. The editorials deal 
with the packing-house disclosures, the 
attitude of the railroads toward the 
government, and various political dey- 
elopments in the different states, be- 
sides giving the usual comprehensive 
survey of the month’s events in foreign 
lands. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF ENGLISH. 

Walter Christie ,with his racing car, 
the Blue Flyer, was talking to a French 
chauffeur on the Cape May beach. ‘It 
makes warm,” said the Frenchman, 
wiping his brow. 

‘* You mean itis warm—not it makes 
warm,’’ said Mr. Christie, laughing. 
** You remind me of the Frenchman at 
the English Alpine Club. 

‘*This Frenchman said enthusiasti- 





cally toa red-faced stout Englishman, 
with calves as big as barrels :— 

“*Ah, you have climb ze Matter- 
horn? It is a foot to be proud of.’ 

‘**Pardon, me, the Englishman re- 
turned. ‘You don’t mean foot. You 
mean feat.’ 

‘**Ah,’ said the Frenchman, ‘you 
have climb her more zan once, hein?’ ”’ 
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DIRECT SERVICE. 


“All the Way by Water” 
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ASK FOR INFORMATION 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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The Making of Typewriters. 


BY A. &. WINSHIP. 


It has been my privilege, during the 
past thirty years, to visit most of the 
representative industrial plants of the 
United States,—knowing as I do 
more than three hundred cities, each 
with some favorite industry,—and 
the greatest charm to me is the plant 
of the Remington typewriting ma- 
chines at Ilion, N. Y.. where there is 
the finest conibination of inventive 
genius in machinery, in efficiency and 
cleanliness and provision for the 
health and the comfort of the em- 
ployees that J have ever seen. 

Have you any idea how many 
typewritists there are in this coun- 
try? Think for a moment that the 
first Remington was put upon the 
market but thirty-two years ago; 
think how imperfect was the mech- 
anism in that day, and then give a 
good Yankee guess as to the number 
of men and women employed. Why, 
this company alone, through its vari- 
ous offices, found places at the keys 
last year for more than a third as 
many men and women as there are 
teachers in the entire country, and 
they receive, on the average, twice 
as much per year as the salary of 
two-thirds of the teachers. 

There are but three fundamental 
ideas in the making of all type- 
writing machines. The first was 
that of indexing, then came the wheel 
idea, and.a little more than _ thirty 
years ago the Remington brought 
out the patent bar, and they are mak- 
ing more commercial machines than 
all the other makers combined. They 
have not made a machine to cater 
to the so-called sporting element 
that will ruin the reputation of any 
machine because of their fickleness. 
It is the same as with a book whose 
sales are made by street-car sensa- 
tions, and that fail absolutely some 
minute because it was merely a fad. 

In thirty-two years there have been 
fiftv-nine different well-known, much 
advertised, and widely-heralded type- 
writers that are no longer made, 
mere “gone-bys.” It is easy to in- 
vent a typewriter, comparatively easy 
to enlist capital with which to pro- 
mote it, and easier to find people to 
believe that it is “the only” ma- 
chine, but few have had staying 
qualities. 

The story of the sporting element 
in other machines will be an inter- 
esting chapter in American life 
when itis written. There have been 
all sects of fad features, beautiful 
machines upon which to do _ trick 
work, but the Remingtons have only 
made a machine for every-day work 
in the home, hotel, office, and school, 
hence it has always been a winner 
and a stayer. But fetus return to 
Ilion. 

Some idea of the business may be 
had from the fact that there are al- 
ways two thousand Remington ma- 
chines in the process of making, and 
stock for 8,000 is always on hand. 
The number of machines on hand? I 
do not know and do not see how 
any one can know, as they have 4:0 
sales offices of their own to which 
they ship directly from the factory, 
so that in addition to the vast stock 
in their storerooms at Ilion there are 
a multitude in the 460 other store- 
rooms, not to mention those always 





in transit. There is no annual “tak- 
ing aceount of stock,” for the stock 
on hand of raw materials, parts, and 


machines is kept on perpetual inven- 





tory. Tens of thousands of pieces, 
ready for place, are always on hand, 
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peks one hundred different holes of 
all desived sizes in one plate at one 
three minutes, | 


and whenever one bar, fifty letters; or operation 


oue thousand screws are Heres ont 
stock it tells.on the fate of the 
drawer just what is left of ae name 
ticular part of the machine. 

The value of the stock is perhaps 
as surprising as anythivg,—one small 
lot of choice copper was werth $4,000, 
and this is merely a sample of the 
vast wealth that is on every hand. 
There was in stock that day more 
than two hundred tons of wire and 
rods. .in...more_.than..209.. varieties, 
Look at a machine some day and 
see how little wire and rod there is; - 
and then think of its requiring two 
hundred varieties to make the Ren- 
ington niachines; then, again, think 
of the nuniber of machines provide 
for in two hundred tons of wire. 

How many different kinds of let- 
ters, think you, do they keep in stock 
to supply the varieties of their ma- 
chines now on the market? Have 
you any idea how. fickle the public is 
in such a matter as. this? Did you 
know that many corporations and 
firms have a style of letter made e:- 
pecially fer their own use? The 
week that I was there a man ordered 
a picture of his wife for the capital 
letter that was the initial of her 
name. He is but one of a nrultitude 
of fellows who indulge in fads in 
typewriting machine letters. You 
would hardly believe it, but the like- 
ness was excellent. 

Now you are prepared for the state- 
ment that the Remington Company 
has more than 52,500 different dies 
for making the letters for the many 
varieties of type used all over the 
world on their machines! 

Perhaps the chief surprise to me 
was the fact that all the moulding 
is done by machinery. I spent quite 
a portion of my boyhood days near 
one of the leading stove foundries of 
New England. One of my _ inheri- 
tances is the assurance that the one 
thing that a machine could never do 
was the moulding of the parts of a 
stove, but here infinitely more -deli- 
cate parts of the typewriter are 
moulded by machinery. I saw a full- 
blooded Mohawk Indian tending one 
of the moulding machines, earning 
$3 a day. 

Another surprise was the polishing 
machine by which the exquisite pol- 
ish is put upon every unpainted 
piece in the machine. This is done 
on a wheel of cloth. A lot of limp 
pieces of thin cotton cloth, circular in 
shape, are put upon an axle. They 
have not the ability to stand up, or 
keep in place, but when the axle be- 
gins to rotate they come _ together, 
hug one another; and become so hard 
that it has quality that will polish 
steel as nothing else can. To see 
that mass of limp cloth transformed 
under action into that polishing wheel 
quickens one’s admiration to its full- 
est height. 

The making of the screws was, 
perhaps, even more astonishing. 
They are made automatically; even 
the wire is fed to the machine auto- 
matically. They use four hundred 
varieties of screws and it requires 
one hundred and eighty different ma- 
chines to make these four hundred 
varieties. There is no way to de 
scribe the ingenuity and marvelous 
power of these screw-making ma- 
chines. 

The ingenuity in the drilling, bor- 
ing, or making of holes in a plate is 
another wonder. A machine will 


will work. over 
a limitless amo C 

he could not live in, ain See it is ‘all 
sucked 





ap and -earried off. so that.not 
the faintest rere of it 
‘Tue amount ot givedefueed Gt hd 


boring of holes io in’ the shaving .of 
iron is beyond estimate, and ue Fey 
the iron filings and shavings, 
in.grease, are cleaned ina revolver— 
2,000 revolutions a minute—yes, a 
Opus And you can take— 

white hen on withou 
them. 

The'same exquisite careis taken as 
to the cleanliness and health of) the 
einployees. ~ The bation 1 Ste 
abundant, perfect in every - 
ment, with porcelain equipment, 
Every employee has his personal 
bath as regularly as he draws his pay. 
Then there is a_ hospital to which 
every gus guadenty ill jn oe injured 


t Carlie eet s the ‘qeces are. 
rie Su 
retin sent 





- It is but thirty- 
first of these typewriters were put 
upon the market, and to-day in the 
making, in the selling, in .the using, 
and ‘in the labor saving this type- 
writer is the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

Is it not almost as interesting ‘and 
as important to teach the boys and 
girls about this industry and what it 
stands for as any one of hundreds of 
things about which we do teach? 

When will we appreciate the rela- 
tive value of the wonders among the 
works of men? 


a 


THE PROFESSOR’S POT. 


Not long ago a friend dropped in 
at the laboratory of a young London 
professor and found him bending 
over a spirit lamp, on which a small 
pot bubbled. 

“What is it to-night?” 
visitor. 

“Guess,” returned the professor, 
invitingly. 

*“Micrococci?”’ 

“No.” 

“Sonococci?”’ 

“No.” 

“Spirochaeta ?” 

No.” 

The visitor ran the scale of micro- 
organism as far as he knew it, and 
then said:— 

“Well, I give it up? What is in 
the pot?” 

“Sausages,” replied the professor, 
blandly.—London Telegraph. 


ni 


A COLLEGE ROBIN. 


Brought up in the society of the 
learned members of the faculty of 
Western University, Marie had heen 
accustomed all her short life to hear- 
ing her father and his guests dignify 
each other with full academic honors, 
She was out in the yard one day, 
watching a pair of birds busy with 
their nest-building. 

“Marie,” called her mother, “what 
are you doing?” 

“Just sitting out here,” she replied, 
‘watching Doctor and Mrs. Robin.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 





asked the 








If all was figured up, I’m sure 
It would be found, alas! 

Women spend too much time before 
And men behind the glass. 
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FISHER “Foes AGENCY 
OLLEGE B 
NO now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular rand blanks os to- -day. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
: OF BOSTON, 
™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eeyiston St. 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Sncteumatn Gendiietes ond case ts fafinccice fa seouring op intments. 

THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.2Stcston strece, Boston 

Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “li Hickco'® 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the Membership 
Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 
mE SCIENCE ouahin yu 





Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 





LARK oF Sele ran m4 VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


"THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? 

We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure 
certificates and fill good positions in California Write for particulars. Prominent lecturers 
ee a visit to the Pacific Coast should write us giving data 

CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND LECTURE BUREAU 
Cor. Land Merced Streets, Fresno, California. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 









Author. Publisher. Price. 
PEO B16 DNS TRIPE 2. cc cccccccccccsccses cece Hillern Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
EE. Sle lieGde ob cas cesconcsece . ««.» Frenssen ea — 
Mountain Wild Flowers of America.......... Henshaw “ ge $2.00 
Gomeral History... ......0:ceccrcocccccccsccecs . Myer ee “s “6 — 
a Leipsiz B.G.Teubner, “* a 
COMIBTOE 0. ccc ccs cccee s Churchill The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.5 
= Wrong Envelope and Other Stories Molesworth * " 1.50 
EER aces SoWVeebeeasee vocccoves Nesbitt on “ - 6: 6.00 
iscrepant World ..........6--s+---e 0s eoee Longmans, Green & Co., ‘* 2.00 
Su cos sivas C650 udes oct ene nececcceccees Sinclair Henry Holt & Co. . n 1,25 
R. Holmes & Company.....  ...--.....--+eeeee Bangs Harper & Brothers, 5. 1.25 
TO Oe BVO. iio boc So clb cede dec cece -cccces Brown Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.25 
The Twentieth Century Regiment of Mass.... Bruce i - « - 2.50 
Plantation Sketches........... ssseeesecsees-s Devereux . - = % ae 
eS oo Ree IST Carman C.L.Page & Co., be _— 
We ONES TEAL. «560050500 cccccccccecccesecse Pollock “ ee es — 
Miss Frances Bair, Detective.................. Kauffman ‘* et oe —— 
ee ND MINION 6 0.0 crccccnccsccccecccccese ooke A.S. Barnes & Co.,New York 1.50 
Our Common Wild Flowers ..................- Dowd Richard G. Badger, Boston — 
My Lady of the Searchlight................... Leonard The Grafton Press, ~ 7 
M i tentiverecnes deen bee < —— E. P. Dutton & Co., re 1.25 
Firesi Sls +i: nice cWeeeee bos . Riddell William R. Jenkins, New York —— 
The Colonial of the Red Huzzards. ccocccose Mepas J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia —— 
Beside the New-Made Grave..............-+... Turner James est Company, oston 1.00 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Through the Rapids to Montreal. 

A visit to the St. Lawrence region is 
not complete without a trip down the 
river to Montreal by the splendidly 








STATE NO RORBAL SCHOOL, ~~ Mass. 
xes. For catalogues address 





the Principal, J. AspuRY Pirmax. |-°duipped steamers of the Richelieu & 
Ontario Navigation Company, which 
TATE [NORMAL SCHOOL, Baipcewaren, a 
r both a. For catalogues | run daily from Toronto across Lake 
aaron t the Principal, A. G. BorpeEn, A. M. 


Ontario to the Thousand Islands and 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay River. 


The ride from the islands to Montreal, 
the great commercial metropolis of 
Canada, consumes a day’s time, and the 
trip is exceedingly interesting. ‘The 
Rapids’ begin a few miles below Og- 
densburg on the American side of the 
channel, and the first passage is through 
the Galops. 

We next enter the Du Plat Rapids 
and the Long Sault, which extend for 
nine miles until the town of Cornwall 
is reached. These rapids give but a 
foretaste of the exciting features of the 
trip farther down the stream. 

The ‘tshooting of the rapids” is a 
pleasure which is both novel and ven- 





Sve NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For women enly. Especial attention is 
called te the new course of Household Arts. 
Fer catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRec, Mass. 
or both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
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27-29 West 23d St. 
N. EB. Dept. 
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turesome. The peculiar sensation 
which one making the trip experiences 
when the steamer, with steam almost 
shut off, glides from shelf to shelf of 
rock through these foaming waters 
which dash on all sides, is one never 
to be forgotten. Hidden but a few feet 
under the surface lie the most treach- 
erous boulders, which only the best of © 
skilled pilots can avoid. The steamer 
is carried along at a speed of twenty 
miles an hour by sheer force of cur- 
rent, and each onward plunge conveys 
to the passenger high on the observa- 
tion deck a sensation like that experi- 
enced on a sinking ship. 

After passing through Lake St. Fran- 
cis we run the Coteau, Cedars, Split 
Rock, and Cascade rapids in quick 
succession. 

Below the Cascade rapids and emerg- 
ing from Lake St. Louis, we pass the 
town of Lachine, nine miles from Mont- 
real. The steamer now enters the 
famous Lachine rapids, the fiercest of 
all the lower St. Lawrence series. The 
total drop of the water here is over 
forty-five feet. At the end of the rapids 
a narrow, tortuous channel is entered, 
leading into the broader section of the 
stream spanned by the famous Victoria 
bridge. A few minutes later the pas- 
sengers disembark at the R. & O. wharf 
at Montreal. 

For Illustrated Guide, ‘‘ Niagara to 
the Sea,” send 6 cents postage to Thos. 
Henry, traffic manager, Richelieu & 
Ontario Navigation Company, Mon- 
treal, Can. 


& 
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Where to Go in Vacation. 


Now that we are ‘‘ knee deep in sum- 
mer’’ it behooves those who are think- 
ing of taking a vacation to consider 
their bank accounts, and then decide 
where to go and how to get there. 
Naturally the intending vacationist is 
anxious to choose a place where nature 
smiles her sweetest, and where there is 
fresh ozone, inspiring picturesqueness 
of surroundings, and comfortand pleas- 
ure combined. Among the many de- 
lightful summering sections of fair New 
England, none, it is generally conceded, 
can offer a better combination of these 
attractions than the state of Vermont, 
with cosy farm homes and comfortable 
hotels scattered among its green hills 
and along the picturesque shores of its 
beautiful lakes, affording splendid ac- 
commodations from $5 a week upwards. 
From Canada to the Massachusetts line 
Vermont is almostall interesting, with 
its surface beautifully diversified by 
valleys, lakes, and mountains, and as a 
vacation spotit offers many advantages 
not to be found elsewhere. Booklets 
and information at office of the Central 
Vermont Railway Company, 360 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Low Round Trip Rates to Colorado 
and Pacific Coast via Nickel 
Plate Road. 


In arranging for your trip to Colo- 
rado, the Pacific Coast, or any point in 
the West, Northwest, or Southwest, do 
not overlook the extremely low rates, 
convenient through coach, sleeper and 
dining-car service offered by the Nickel 
Plate Road in connection with any 
route you may choose beyond Chicago. 
For full information write L. P. Bur- 
gess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

The vaudeville program announced 
from ‘‘the model playhouse” for the 
week commencing July 16 isa strong 
and unusually well balanced one, con- 
taining several European attractions 
and others who will be making their 
lebut. Prominent in the latter will be 
Gus Edwards’ school boys and school 
girls, who present a clever bit of musi- 
cal comedy entitled ‘‘Primary No, 23.” 
The scene is laid in a schoolroom, and 
youthful players are all clever 

ngers, dancers, and comedians. The 
children have been well taken care of, 
for the special feature for their amuse- 
ment will be Coin’s dogs. The sur- 


g 
rounding show includes Johan Bedini, 
skilful European juggler, and his 
funny assistant, Arthur; Josselyn trio 


ial acrobats: Nat LeRoy and 
nie Woodford, clever conversa- 

comedians; Josie and Willie 
sarrows, pleasing singers and danc- 
ers: Bean and Hamilton, skilful 
jumpers; Brown and DeLoris, singing 
ca Blanche Everett. 
The Fadettes woman’s orchestra will 





rtoonists; and 


an entire new program of popular 
selections, and the usual new list of 
} 


medy and interesting motion pic- 


ires will be exhibited in the kineto- 


> 


Attention, Elks! 


VERY LOW RATES TO DENVER AND RE- 





rURN VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD, 


July 11, 12, 13, and 14 to Denver, 
Colorado Springs or Pueblo and return. 
Good returning up to August 20. 
Choice of routes beyond Chicago. For 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


~~ 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
reculates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


) KeepYourLight- 


I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
III. Business Employment 
Free Registration inal! departments ; “no posi- 


tion no pay”’; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and infermation. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 
alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 














and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
CORTLAND, N, Y., May 28, 1906. 
My DEAR MR. BARDEEN :— 


Professor Parker, our instructor in Greek and Latin, has resigned. Iam looking for his 
successor. If you know of one or two men who will answer the following description and care 
1o have them apply as your candidates, have them do so at cnce. Very truly, 

FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Principal State Normal School. 
CORTLAND, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 

Your man Oliphant was elected to-day at $1,800. He made atine impression. Send us the 
names of two as gvod candidates for the following places. 

FRANCIS J. CHENEY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


~BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 At 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


DITORIUM B 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE.. BUFFALO, N.Y 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY micazees .'¢ Golleges: 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIIf. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SO nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies <<: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. }200 Williems Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 by wed Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Kookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. y 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


f Bene EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, lowa. 





























MANHATTAN B.LpG. 
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; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship : 


every part of the country. 
’ 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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The European Summer School 


SPEND YOUR VACATION iN 
We shall sail from New York June 20 by the S. S. Potsdam of the 
Holland-America Line and return to America about September 1. We 
TRAVEL shall visit France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and England. 
Ample time is planned for London, Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Naples. We shall see the best of Switzerland, visit Heidelberg and Cologne, take 


steamer on the Rhine. The time will not suffice to see all of Europe, but that of which you 
have read most and dreamed most is included. 





We shall have with us as leaders and lecturers a faculty of 

University men who will keep the standard of this Summer 

EDUCATION School quite the equal of our resident University summer 

schools. Among these will be Professor M. V. O’Shea of 

the University of Wisconsin, President Charles Eldred Shelton of Simpson College, Lorado 

Taft, the sculpfor of Chicago, Dr. H. H. Powers of Boston, Dr. C. L. Babcock of Berlin, Pro- 

fessor T. L. Wright of Beloit College, Dr. George Allen of the University of Cincinnati. To 

visit the great cities of Europe under the guidance of such men adds deep significance toa 
trip of unbounded interest however pursued. 

The itinerary is leisurely and planned with the vacation 

period of recuperation, both physical and mental, in mind. 

RECREATION We shall see all that is quite worth while seeing in the 

cities we visit, but there will be no hurry or confusion. 


Programs and lectures will be optional, but plans are carefully laid to get a maximum of travel 
pleasure and profit with a minimum of strength. 


Such a vacation you cannot afford to miss. It may take sacrifice this year—and next; but the returns are inestimable. 


Write for particulars to the Journal of Education or to 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston 


NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 











Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 
sally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 
sive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 
all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 

The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 
in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 














